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By Walter Russell Bowie 


THE BIBLE STORY FOR BOYS 
| AND GIRLS: Old Testament 


The unsurpassed epics of the Old Testament re- 
toid with unforgettable beauty, power, and sim- 
plicity. 23 COLOR PLATES, 20 BLACK AND 
WHITE ILLUSTRATIONS. AGES 9-13. $3.50 


THE BIBLE STORY FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS: New Testament 


‘“‘Told with reverence and a keen awareness of 


what will most interest young readers.’’—Chicago 
Tribune. 19 COLOR PLATES, 20 BLACK AND 
WHITE ILLUSTRATIONS. AGES 9-13. $2.50 


By May McNeer 
JOHN WESLEY and Lynd Ward 


‘A book worthy in craftsmanship and writing of the man who gave religion 
a heart. Boys and girls of any denomination will read it profitably.’’—Christian 
Herald. MAGNIFICENTLY PICTURED IN FULL COLOR AND IN BLACK 


fO r AND WHITE. AGES 9 UP. $2.50 


By Georgiana Dorcas Cedar 
ETHAN, THE SHEPHERD BOY _iilustrated by Helen Torrey 


“‘The life of a shepherd in Bible times is appealingly portrayed in the story 
of Ethan who left a comfortable place as serving boy in Jerusalem, to join his 
kinsman on the hills.’’—Horn Book. AGES 7 UP. $2 


< 


n fa By Mary Edna Lloyd 
a JESUS, THE LITTLE NEW BABY jitustrated by Grace Paull 


e The story of the baby Jesus for telling to very young children. Simple, 
familiar words and soft, lovely illustrations—many in color—create an unfor- 

i S gettable picture. AGES 3-6. $1 
g r MAKE IT YOURSELF! By Bernice Wells Carlson 


Handicraft for Boys and Girls Illustrated by Aline Hansens 


Easy to do—and fun! Several hundred handicraft projects are described. 
The directions are so clear and simple that youngsters can follow them without 
adult help. The materials required are inexpensive and easy to find. AGES 7 


UP. $2 cloth, $1.35 paper 
CHILDREN’S PRAYERS By Jessie Eleanor Moore 
FOR EVERY DAY IMlustrated by Edith May Cunnings 


‘“‘The prayers are simple, childlike and meaningful, yet lose none of the 
dignity and reverence that we believe should be developed when we talk with 
our God.’’—United Church Observer. AGES 4-10. 1 


By Robbie Trent 
ALWAYS THERE IS GOD Illustrated by Elinore Blaisdell 


“An unusually successful and attractive explanation of the nature of 
God as creator and sustainer of the universe.’’—-New York Times. 
‘‘A’ moving, creative book.’’—New York Herald Tribune. ALL AGES. $2 


at your bookstore 
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| INTERNATIONAL 
UNIVERSITIES 
p PRESS 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
GROUP THERAPY 


By S. R. Slavson 


352 pp. $3.50 
“A human document commands inter- 
est and this is distinctly a human docu- 
ment. From the objective description of 
cases, the general reader, especially par- 
ents, teachers, religious educators and 
social workers, will gain insight into the 
causes as well as the treatment of anti- 
social persons.”—Religious Education 


SYMBOLIC REALIZATION 


A New Method of Psychotherapy Applied 
to a Case of Schizophrenia 


By M. A. Sechehaye 
$3.25 


On reading the account of the dis- 
covery of a new method, which led to a 
remarkable therapeutic success, one is 
struck by the author’s perseverance, her 
devotion to her patient, her frank objec- 
tivity, and particularly by her ability to 
let the reader participate not only in the 
progress of the actual work but also in 
the living experience which she and her 
patient shared. 


International Universities Press, Inc. 
227 West 13 Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 


Please send the books checked: 
o Introduction to Group Therapy— 
0 


Symbolic Realization—$3.25 
0 Check enclosed. 
(CD Send COD. 
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Letters 


TO THE EDITOR 


ONE LITTLE BOY 
To the Editor: 


This is a revolting, disgusting story—sex, 
lust, liquor. Indecent! Count me out of the 
club! I'll not waste my money on such filthy 
literature. 

Rev. J. Harry WricHt 
Harrington, Delaware 


To the Editor: 


Congratulations on your selection of Dr. 
Baruch’s book One Little Boy for March. 
It is excellent. So much so that it is my 
desire to have as many as possible of my 
young adults read it. 

Enclosed is my personal check to the 
amount of $3.00 for which you are to send 
me one additional copy of One Little Boy as 
soon as possible. 

Rev. C. L. PALMER 
Canoga Park, California 


THE COUNTRY PARSON 
To the Editor: 


Congratulations on the last issue and on 
One Little Boy. I had one thought about each 
one. Concerning the March Issue on preach- 
ing, some of your readers who are country 
parsons like myself might feel as though we 
are left out in this correlation of pastoral 
counseling and preaching ministry. We have 
very little of the official chair-to-chair pas- 
toral counseling. Only two weeks ago a re- 
cent graduate remarked how he regretted 
that here he could not use his training in 
that field. The truth, of course, is that al- 
though we do not have very much “official” 
counseling, we still have a great deal of 
pastoral counseling in our calls, in our deal- 
ings with the bereaved, the sick, and the 
unhappy. 

The country parson in fact has as much 
counseling as any one else and may have 


NORTON “Books that Live” IN PSYCHIATRY 


Children in Trouble 


An Experiment in Institutional Child Care 


By FRANK J. COHEN, Executive Director, Youth House, N. Y. Edited by 
Hermine I. Popper. This constructive program for the treatment of: malad- 
justed children shows how they can be directed toward normal, healthy 
growth, rather than toward hostility and despair. It is both a practical hand- 
book for workers in the field and a stimulating guide for everyone who 
deals with children in the school, in the church, and in the home. $3.50 


Emotional Problems of Living 


Avoiding the Neurotic Pattern 
By O. SPURGEON ENGLISH, M.D. and G. H. J. PEARSON, M.D. The 


famous book that explains, stage by stage, the causes of neurotic behavior 
from infancy through adulthood. “Few books are likely to prove more help- 
ful to those who are anxious to understand and exercise some measure of 
control over the development of human nature.”—N. Y. Times. “For all who 
are interested in understanding what is meant by dynamic psychiatry and 
what psychoanalytic teaching has contributed.”—American Journal of Psy- 
chiatry. 12th Printing. $5.00 


LIVING WITH OUR CHILDREN 
By LILLIAN M. GILBRETH. — $3.00 


PSYCHOTHERAPY WITH CHILDREN 
By FREDERICK H. ALLEN. $4.50 


CHILDHOOD AND SOCIETY 
By ERIK H. ERIKSON. $4.75 
READING, WRITING AND SPEECH PROBLEMS 
IN CHILDREN 
By S.T. ORTON. $3.50 
EMOTIONAL DISORDERS OF CHILDREN 
A Case Book of Child Psychiatry. 
By G. H. J. PEARSON, M.D. $5.00 


At all bookstores 
Write for free catalogue of Norton Books on Psychiatry. 


W. W. NORTON & CO. 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
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9* The first complete book on the 
dynamic trend in psychiatry 


Dynamic 
Psychiatry 


Edited by FRANZ ALEXANDER, M.D. 
and HELEN ROSS 


PSYCHOANALYSIS in recent years 
has had a tremendous impact on psy- 
chiatry . . a development that is now 
called dynamic psychiatry. This 
book, by a distinguished group of 
specialists and practitioners, is the 
first comprehensive presentation of 
the fundamentals of ye psy- 
chiatry, and how as affected 
clinical psychiatry, child psychiatry, 
general medicine, animal psychol- 
ogy, and anthropology. To — cov- 
ered include dreams, behavior, 
personality development, neuroses, 
perversions, psychoses, 
treatment. A complete table of con- 
tents is given below. 


PART I. Concepts of Dynamic Psychiatry 
FuNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 

Franz Alevender, M.D. 
Dreams anv Rationat Benavro 

homas M. French, M.D. 
MEtapPHysicaL CONCEPTS 

Edoardo Weiss, M.D. 

Personatity DEvELOPMENT 

Therese Benedck. M.D. 


PART II. Clinical Psychiatry 
Nevroses, Benavior DisorDERS AND 
PERVERSIONS 

Franz Alexander. M.D. & 
Louis B. Shapiro, M.D. 
Acute Neurotic REACTIONS 
Leon J. Saul, M.D. & 
John W. Lyons, M.D 
Emortionat Disorpers 
or CHILDHOOD 
Margaret W. Gerard, M.D 
Orcantc Cereprat Disorpers 
Henry W. Brosin, M.D. 
PsycuopynaMic Stupy 
or Psycnoses 
John C. Whitehorn, M.D. 
PSYCHOANALYSIS AND THE 
Stupy or Psycnoses 
Henry W. Brosin, M.D. 
PRINCIPLES oF PSYCHIATRIC 


TREATMENT 
Maurice Levine, M.D. 
PART Ill. Influence of Psychoanalysis 
on Allied Fields 


PsycHosomatic APPROACH 
In MEDICINE 
Franz Alexander, M.D. & 


Thomas S. Szasz, M.D. 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


AND PSYCHIATRY 
Margaret Mead, Ph.D. 
PsycnoLocy 
David Shakow, Ph.D 
David M. Levy. M.D 
INFLUENCE OF PsYCHOANALYS!IS 


on Current 
Henry W. Brosin, M.D 


AniMaL PsyCHoLocy 


Indexed, $10.00 at all bookstores 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Il. 


broader experience in it since he is much 
less likely to have a specialized ministry. 
Futhermore, if he stays long enough, he has 
the wonderful advantage of dealing with 
people who for the most part are more 
rooted, quite unlike the typical moving 
around of so many people today. Thus he 
can be friend and counselor to folks over a 
span of lives and I see no reason why the 
man in the small parish should feel left out. 

My thought about One Little Boy had to 
do with the references to group therapy. 
I do hope that we can have some articles on 
this that may help us see more clearly the 
role of the church as a redeeming group. 
Surely the greatest potential in religion is 
the fact of the church, greater even than a 
good pastor. Surely, too, the lack of com- 
munity in modern life is one of the root 
difficulties. Can we not have some study of 
this problem too? It is not only a question 
of having the pastor aware of the individual, 
but of having the fellowship aware of its 
individuals. 

I hope this is not too vague—we deal with 
groups and would be helped if we under- 
stood something of the dynamics of groups: 
the expression of negative feelings as op- 
posed to their repression, the role of the 
leader in encouraging group planning of 
goals based on felt needs rather than the 
acceptance of National church programs 
and goals to be superimposed on the local 
situation. We are called upon to preside at 
meetings and committee sessions and I al- 
ways feel as though this is as important an 
opportunity as when some one says, “Pastor 
I have a problem.” 

Hope you see some point in this and can 
get some articles on it. Perhaps the way to 
begin is with some one in the group psycho- 
therapy field. At any rate, thanks for the 
good work, and carry on. 

Rev. Ricwarp R. Baker, III 
Warsaw, Virginia 


We agree with Mr. Baker that there is 
no reason whatever why the country minis- 
ter should feel left out of all this. On the 
contrary, he should be playing a more and 
more important role in the life of his people. 
We also agree on the importance for the 
minister of understanding the principles of 
group therapy in his work, and are now 
working on a special issue on this theme 
with special articles by Anton T. Boisen, 
Thomas Gordon of the University of Chi- 
cago, Chaplain Robert C. Leslie, Clifton and 
Clinton Kew, and others.—Ed. 
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THE MYSTERY OF 
LOVE AND MARRIAGE 


hereto- 
by Derrick Sherwin Bailey There has 
: adequate book on the theological sig will be 
the marriage counselor an thers 
felt the lack of a satisfying Christ 
ave 
doctrine of marriage. 
“He has done a superb jok that | ee i. 
be done. He shows himself completely a articularly 
Biblical deposit to our : sycho- 
ys Po and seems to be quite cognizant ate 


i NE E. OATES 
logical and medical facts involved.”—WAYNE ape 


MARCHING OFF THE MAP 


by Halford E. Luccock. “Full of wit and humor, sensitive to 
new overtones in a Biblical passage, brilliant in use of phrase 
and illustration, incisive in the application of Christian truth 
to modern life, Dr. Luccock is a preacher whom his audiences 
find both enjoyable and stimulating in a superlative degree.” 


—Religious Book Club $2.50 


QUESTIONS PEOPLE ASK 


by Robert J. McCracken “There is a strong 
the sermons, but they are directly and dee 
each case they start by reflecting a strong syr 
standing of the issue involved, and then, by 
questions and examination and probing 
problems, they lead the listener and the reader along the 
way to the summit of Christian truth from which to see life 
in the light of Christian truth.”—Pulpit Digest $2.50 


THE SPIRIT OF ST. FRANCOIS DE SALES 


by Jean Pierre Camus. Translated and with an introduction 
by C. F. Kelley. The increasing interest in the teachings of 
St. Francois de Sales makes the publication of this book an 
important event. It presents, almost verbatim conversations 
and sayings on such topics as the love of God, the love of neigh- 
bor, prayer, the true virtues, mortification, poverty, obedience, 
and spiritual direction, and includes sections not heretofore 


published in English. $3.50 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16, New York 


social message in 
ply personal. In 
npathetic under- 
careful steps of 
to the depths of the 


EW men in the ministry today represent more profoundly the synthesis of 

religion and dynamic psychology than Otis Radcliffe Rice, author of the 
chapter, “‘Pastor-Parishioner” reprinted in this issue from The People In Your 
Life, the Pastoral Psychology Book Club Selection for this month. Few men 
in the ministry possess his preparation and clinical training for pastoral coun- 
seling, or his rich and profound experience in counseling. 


He graduated from Harvard College in 1925, from the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School in Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1928, and ordained to the dia- 
conate of the Episcopal Church. He was awarded a Fellowship of the National 
Council on Religion in Higher Education, and studied at the Psychological 
Laboratory in Cambridge, England, and at various clinics and foundations in 
Europe. 


After ordination to the priesthood, he became assistant minister and per- 
sonal counselor at Trinity Church in Boston; also instructor in Pastoral Theol- 
ogy at the Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge, Massachusetts. He 
served as senior assistant minister and pastoral psychologist at St. Thomas’ 
Church, New York City, and for two years he was rector of St. Barnabas 
Church, Irvington-on-Hudson, New York. 


He is one of the most sought after lecturers at both lay and religious con- 
ferences whenever the relationship of religion and psychiatry is the theme. 
At present he is Director of Religious Work at St. Luke’s Hospital, New York 
City, instructor at the General Theological Seminary and at the New York 
Training School for Deaconesses, and has recently succeeded our Pastoral Con- 
sultant, Seward Hiltner, as Executive Secretary of the Department of Pastoral 
Services of the National Council of Churches. 
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Editorial 


Children and the Church 


N this issue of PAstorAL PsycHOL- 

oGy special attention is being given 
to childhood and the relation of reli- 
gion to the being and welfare of chil- 
dren. The ministry of the church is 
sometimes strangely unmindful of the 
responsibility to and opportunity in 
ministry to children. 

The spiritual pilgrimage of the hu- 
man soul, from infancy, through child- 
hood and adolescence, to maturity, is 
long and beset with many complica- 
tions and dangers. Fortunately, we re- 
ceive from God, in whose image we 
are created, remarkable powers of sur- 
vival and arrival so that many of us 
achieve a kind of destiny in spite of 
the hurts and hindrances of life that 
seem to have a fateful quality to them. 
The question is always an open one: 
Will the child know himself for what 
he was intended to be, namely, a child 
of God, or will he be merely a victim 
of circumstance ? 

The answer to this question rests 
in large part with the clergy whose at- 


titude toward and understanding of 
children will determine how relevant 
and effective will be the church’s edu- 
cational and pastoral ministry. Too 
many of us concentrate our efforts in 
a ministry to adults and delegate to as- 
sistants our responsibility for the chil- 
dren. The assumption seems to be that, 
given time and a minimum of care and 
instruction, the child will grow and ma- 
ture following patterns inherent in him 
to that end, but spiritually there is no 
such thing as growth in the sense of 
an unfolding nature. 

Our spiritual pilgrimage is the re- 
sult of decisions made by us living in 
relation to each other. In the case of 
the child, decisions are made about and 
for him and only gradually does he 
begin to make decisions for himself. 
These decisions are for and against 
life in the sense that they bring us 
either further into a state of alienation 
or into a state of being where we can 
more positively respond to the re- 
sources for reunion and life. And there 
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are certain times of crisis in human 
relationships when the life and death 
character of our decisions is most ap- 
parent. These are usually times when 
there is an addition, change or loss of 
persons in relation to persons. We 
easily recognize marriage, birth, pa- 
renthood, sickness and death, as times 
of crisis and recognize that they are 
times of crucial decisions, the issue of 
which is alienation or reconciliation, 
separation or reunion, death or life. 
And the ministry of all religions has 
centered in and around these turning 
points of life. 

Since we cannot assume a natural 
and inevitable growth process for the 
spiritual life, it behooves the minister 
of a parish to pay close attention to 
what is happening to his people during 
those times when crucial decisions are 
being made, because by them the direc- 
tion of a life course is determined — 
sometimes irrevocably. And children 
particularly are either beneficiaries or 
victims of these decisions. 

We are told, for example, that by the 
twelfth or fifteenth month the baby has 
acquired a sense of trust versus mis- 
trust. In the first place, his sense of 
trust is not simple trust, but trust and 
mistrust contending against each other. 
In the second place, his sense of trust 


did not come into being as a result of. 


developmental growth but was awaken- 
ed in him by the trustworthy and un- 
trustworthy actions of his parents 
whose capacities and incapacities for 
trustworthiness were the result of de- 
cisions made during the whole course 
of their lives— culminating in deci- 
sions involved in their marriage, pa- 
renthood, and subsequent actions in 
behalf of their child. And in the third 
place, such a sense of trust is a rudi- 
mentary form of faith the nurture of 
which is the responsibility of the clergy. 
Too few religious teachers realize that 


the capacity for trust has to be aroused 
before it can be formed and informed 
and before the object of faith made 
known and explained. 


Unless ministers bring the resources 
of the Christian faith to bear upon the 
determinative relationships between 
men, these same relationships will not 
be available as resources to the Chris- 
tian educative and redemptive process. 
In other words, if a clergyman does 
not assume responsibility for the ex- 
periences of children in the structures 
of relationship that are necessary to 
their existence and fails to lay founda- 
tions in their early years for the teach- 
ing that he hopes to give them when 
they have grown and matured, he will 
find that the effectiveness of this later 
teaching is blocked by inabilities to 
hear, understand, or accept it. How 
much easier it is, for example, to pre- 
pare a couple for marriage when they 
have received a remote preparation for 
it during their early years when they 
lived in the fellowship of their parents’ 
healthy and holy marriage. 


The ministry to children is one of 
the most important areas of ministry 
and should begin immediately after the 
birth of the child through the parents 
who have been trained by clergy to 
understand how their natural care be- 
comes a part of the means of spiritual 
ministry. The language of relationship 
has to be employed before the language 
of words can be used with good effect 
because out of his early experiences the 
child brings meanings that either help 
or hinder him in accepting the great 
truths of religion. This task calls for 
correlation of symbol with meaning, of 
theology and psychology, of faith and 
practice, which presents a challenge to 
those institutions responsible for the 
training of ministers. 


—ReEveL L. Howe 


God, Children, and the Present World 


The Child Must Be the Test and 
Focus of Our Culture 


BY GEORGE A. BUTTRICK 


of Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York City 


Pastor 


FTER the First World War there 

was a cartoon which showed our 
planet with blackened eyes, bandaged 
head, a torn ear, and a bayonet run 
through it like a skewer. The caption 
was “Graduation Present.” Such a 
cartoon today might have to show an 
almost dismembered world with an 
atom bomb suspended over it by a 
thread. “Graduation Present!” A col- 
lege man can understand and need not 
be utterly dismayed; but a nursery 
graduate can only feel and fear. So let 
us list clearly the debit items for chil- 
dren in our present world. They need 
not be labored, for we are not in des- 
pair, but they should be faced. 

We live in a machine civilization. 
Most people count that fact an advant- 
age. They are right to the extent that 
the machine has not only conquered 
drudgery and distance, but also be- 


From an address given at the Midcentury 
White House Conference on children. 


stowed more positive boons, as witness 
the printing press and the cardiograph. 
Yet how much machine can human na- 
ture rightly endure? Is not one mech- 
anic supposed to have said that if he 
turned nut 31 much longer he himself 
would become nut 31? Such questious 
as these are usually greeted by the 
comment, “You can’t turn back the 
clock.” But the machine is not history’s 
clock. It does not necessarily register 
progress. Monks invented the clock to 
remind them when to pray. A factory 
belt timed to a man’s highest working 
capacity is not necessarily progress 
over that first clock. The machine may 
be a Frankenstein monster rather than 
a clock. If it does our chores, all right: 
but. if it threatens life and home, what 
then? Why then we might better do 
the chores ourselves. The machine 
threatens men’s free spirits. It makes 
them uniform, and conditions them to 
an automatic response—which is just 
as tyrants wish. 

We live in an urban civilization, and 
war plants with their trailer-towns 1n- 
crease the threat. Our fathers lived 
close to the earth and sky, and were not 
ridden by neuroses. They learned in 
this way that they and all men are 
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pensioners of the universe; perhaps 
only city dwellers boast their inde- 
pendence or imagine that they can live 
on one another by their wits. Most 
people now live and work in cities; 
not in small communities where a man 
counts and is held to account, put 
among neon lights and sound trucks 
and explosive headlines. These are 
minor threats. Low standards of com- 
petitive success and the mass anony- 
mity that dwarfs personality are worse 
antagonists. Brick chasms echoing to 
a lonely tatoo of multitudinous feet! 
And we brag about it, forgetting that 
every Babel has fallen, not of itself but 
from human pride. 

We live in a warring civilization. 
We are skilled in arms, but fumble like 
children the strategies of peace. Each 
new weapon, more fearful than the lust, 
is hailed as defense; and it might be 
defense for one nation if that one na- 
tion could monopolize it. But all wea- 
pons are competitive, and each new 
weapon thus becomes another step in 
a lockstep towards incineration. The 
basic cause of war is down among the 
conflicts in man’s mysterious nature. 


But one widespread reason for it is 


human wretchedness. Any right-mind- 
ed man can see that safeguards against 
Communistic intrigue and agitation 
must be built. Yet it is also true that 
the agitator would have small success 
but for the fact that millions live in 
wretchedness. Communism thrives on 
human hunger and bitterness. Wretch- 
edness has been a widespread though 
not the basic reason for our recent 
wars, and wretchedness has come be- 
cause comfortable people have not 
greatly cared. 


S IF these debit items were not 
enough, there is a heavier debt: 
we live in a half-homeless civilization. 
“Tell me about your home,” says a 


wise psychologist. That approach can 
be overstressed. There are no perfect 
parents, even among psychologists ; and 
if all ills are to be made chargeable to 
parents, we would have on our hands 
a doctrine of predestination worse than 
any that Calvin is supposed to have 
taught. Yet it remains true that home 
life in our time has signally failed. This 
boy’s explosive indignation comes 
from a volcano of resentment against 
parental coercion; that girl’s inferior- 
ity complex comes of parental blunder- 
ing and neglect. Even in homes that 
are not openly broken, there is in many 
instances a cold war or a chilling in- 
difference that may have an even worse 
effect. Our mechanistic, urban and 
warring world has wreacked its worst 
havoc on the home, which for many 
people nowadays is only the place they 
go to from the garage. 

Should we add another debit entry? 
This is a secular civilization. Most 
people believe fitfully in God, perhaps 
because they cannot help it. But since 
the Renaissance, when men_ turned 
their eyes from the mystery of God to 
themselves and their world, belief has 
been just that, fitful rather than regula- 
tive. God does not enter into our stand- 
ards of success, for success in our 
present world is a fairly nasty mixture 
of cash and gadgets. God does not rue 
our friendships; for, while we there 
try to keep honor and love, our friend- 
ships have no root or ultimate sanction, 
since our culture is what Elton True- 
blood has called “a cutflower civiliza- 
tion.” 

In such a world it is strange that 
any child survives. The saplings are 
out in a raging storm, or consigned to 
the meager soil and sun of a prison- 
yard. There must be a special provi- 
dence watching over fools and children. 
Perhaps providence uses splendid fools 
to watch over the children. My pro- 
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fession is prone to bromides, though 
probably not more so than other pro- 
fessions, and one of our clichés, with 
appropriate pulpit gestures and thun- 
derings, is: “The child is the hope of 
the world.” It might be true, if the 
child did not have to live with grown- 
ups. Children and youth comprise 
roughly half of our race. But how man, 
peace treaties are drawn for children? 
How often do advertisers remember 
that children read what advertisers 
write? How many newspaper owners 
and editors remember that children 
read the scandal columns? We have 
built a selfishly adult world. But Jesus 
set a little child in the midst, and that 
is not a sentimentalism; it is a revolu- 
tion. He meant that the child must be 
the test and focus of our culture. He 
meant that the home is central, and 
that politics and industry and education 
must all at length be made into the 
pattern of a wise and loving home. 
“Selfishly,” we have said. It is a 
strange, strange term. The use we 
make of it implies that there are two 
men in every man. One caters to the 
body ; the other honors the spirit. One 
makes himself the center of his world; 
the other says “My neighbor in the 
truth.” The one is discursive, caught 
up in the unthinking flux of life; the 
other is contemplative, sees the hurry- 
ing self, and says “Be still!” One 
thinks that the bustle of streets or the 
latest news bulletin is all important; 
the other says, “Suppose the thing 
that was in Jesus is the clue.” A few 
days ago, Dr. George F. Davidson, 
Canadian Deputy Minister of Nation- 
al Health and Welfare, addressing a 
group of social workers in our land, 
said that “unless we have some per- 
manent values to hold aloft” all our 
social work might become a snare and 
a delusion. “Permanent values” is a 
fine phrase. But “permanent” means 
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something or someone above the flux 
of time and the passing of the genera- 
tions; and ‘“‘values” means an abiding 
life in which our lives can find mean- 
ing and worth. 


OST people believe in God, even 

though they may be unwilling to 
use the word. Science does not proceed 
solely by fact, whatever some pseudo- 
scientists have claimed. The scientist 
believes that the universe is a universe 
(one song), and that it is faithful, and 
that the outer world and his own mind 
are held in one bond or spirit so that 
his mind can search and understand 
the world. That is a prodigious faith, 
and certainly not alien to true religion. 
The scientist’s truth is not a formula 
on a page: it is a living constraint 
laid on him. It is not essentially dif- 
ferent from what the saint calls the in- 
exorable holiness of God. 

No venture can move an inch with- 
out a prior act of faith, for faith is life’s 
thrust into an always hidden future. 
This nation began in an act of faith. 
Faith is not contra reason, or it be- 
comes superstition; but it always goes 
beyond reason. A doctor believes that 
leukemia can be cured. Manifestly he 
cannot prove it, but he believes it; and 
must, or his reason would flag and fall. 
Thus faith carries reason on its strong 
shoulders. The only creative way to 
break the almost deterministic patterns 
of our time is by an act of faith. And, 
let us add, no act of faith lacks the 
beckonings of an unseen world. 

We are here to discuss personality : 
that is a key word. I submit that there 
can be no personal venture without an 
implicit or explicit personal faith. 
Edwin Arlington Robinson has com- 
pared our generation to a spiritual 
kindergarten where the children are 
trying to spell the word God with the 
wrong blocks. We cannot prove a per- 
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sonal God by logic, for He is not a 
theorem to be proved; or by scientific 
experiment; He is not primarily an 
object to be studied. If He is personal 
or supra-personal, we shall find Him 
best (or be found of Him) by a higher 
kind of friendship—that is, by worship 
and prayer. Generations of men have 
thus found Him. I gently suggest that 
to dismiss this agelong response with 
words like “projection” or “wishful 
thinking” is rather more childish than 
confronting Niagara Falls with the 
theory that someone forgot to turn off 
the faucet. 

Therefore I plead for faith. We must 
have faith in God as Authority. How 
else can our democracy endure? Even 
politicians know that a democracy 
must have certain “standards.” That 
word is derived through the French 
word for banner. Democracy becomes 
a chaos in which every man is his 
own law, unless there waves over it a 
banner to which all men give allegience. 
Conscience is like a compass. It may 
be faulty, and in need of psychological 
repair. It may be rusty, perhaps 
through religious stuffiness. It may be 
biased by its times, as a ship’s compass 
is swung out of true by a cargo of steel. 


But what use is any compass if there — 


be no magnetic north? There is such 
authority. How do we prove that? We 
simply know it: it is God’s axiom, not 
man’s devising. We all know that 
Hitler lied when he said that consci- 
ence is a Jewish invention: it is an ul- 
timate bestowal largely through the 
witness of Jewish faith. Conscience is 
too disruptive of our comfort, too 
cauterizing, too stern in its ongoing 
demands ever to be our child. We are 
its children—or, rather, God’s chil- 
dren. The child who told a lie, and con- 
fessed it to his mother, proved to have 
a mind profounder than hers. For when 
she said. “Everything is all right now,” 
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he answered, “But I still told a lie.” 
Of course. He was under authority. 
There will be no landmarks in our 
world except as we keep faith in God’s 
authority. 

And in Him as Shelter. That word 
need not cause anyone here to bridle. 
The psychological term “escape” is 
wise as a warning because we easily 
rationalize, but foolish when used as a 
denial of human need. We need shelter. 
The mayor of my city told us by radio 
eight days ago, when the storm struck, 
to stay off the streets. He was not ad- 
vocating cowardice. There are worse 
storms than the weather; and then the 
only way to keep the chance of finer 
ventures is to get in out of the rain. 
The psychologist builds up “confi- 
dence,” but there can be no confidence 
if the whole process of life is against 
us. Man is brief dust, and latterly he 
has seemed to be demonic dust. How 
can he have any confidence in himself 
alone? Forget the storm called death 
(if we ever could!) ; forget the storm 
of remorse (if we ever could: “T still 
told a lie”) ; remember only the storm 
of nihilism that has struck our world. 
It calls truth by the name of lie, and 
lie by the name of truth; trampling 
aggression is its only good, and chaos 
its only home. Freud called it, I sup- 
pose, the subliminal unconscious. What 
defense against it? Not education! 
People are not simply reasonable 
beings who. can be trusted to act rea- 
sonably when they are trained in rea- 
son. German education, built on that 
theory, went down like a paper wall 
before emotional unreason. No, we 
must have faith—faith in an upward 
shaft in our nature by which a heaven 
of grace can find us, to defeat the nihil- 
ism that erupts along the shaft from 
our nature into hell. People who have 
held that faith have been found of great 
power. If you will, hear the profound 
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New Testament word: “Where sin 
abounded grace did much more 
abound.” 


E MUST have faith in God as 

Venture. How otherwise can 
the crippling patterns of our present 
world be broken? Dimly we see the 
way. Our mechanistic culture must 
yield to handcrafts and the arts, if only 
by way of hobbies in the new leisure 
that the machine could bring; our ur- 
ban civilization must be broken up into 
garden villages, shut off from the din 
of main arteries; our wars must yield 
to the patient processes of peace, not 
without painful sacrifice; our homes, 
together with other homes, must be- 
come the major concern of our life 
within the religious community, not a 
minor concern that we use as bedroom. 
Dimly we see the way, but only an act 
of faith can save us: “Thy power will 
guide.” Why should we shrink from 
that act? There is a Spirit ever on be- 
fore us: only so could we realize that 
our world is a threat to children. 
There is a “Voice as bad as conscience” 
bidding us seek a new world “beyond 
the ranges.” Why did mothers bring 
their children to Jesus? He was 
Authority—the Good. He was Shelter. 
He was Venture. Children should live 
in Him; and, whatever the cost, they 
would have wholeness. 


Now this stammering word can take 
its strangest turn, and thus come back 
home: Such faith is best taught us by 
children. We can still learn more from 
children than we can ever give or teach. 
“Except ye turn and become as this 
little child.” That is the way; there is 
no other. The candor of children: is 
not this the reflection of God’s author- 
ity in truth? The Hans Andersen fable 
has its present thrust: a naked king 
asked his court if they did not like the 
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robe he was wearing, and they with one 
accord fawned on him, admiring its 
sheen of silk and gold brocade; until 
a child came and said in simplicity, 
“There isn’t any robe.” Surely such 
truthfulness is a gift from primal 
springs! We adults use words to hide 
the truth, even to hide it from our- 
selves, rather than to speak it. But 
children blurt out truth. “How old are 
you?” T asked Jimmy, in our custom- 
ary adult prying. “Five years,’ he 
said, “how old are you?” I said “Fifty- 
eight,” and would have been a scullion 
if I had not told him. Incidentally chil- 
dren take to the word God as birds to 
the air, a fact that may be the best 
proof of God. Yet they ask questions, 
such as “Who made God ?”, as remind- 
er to us that we live in the midst of 
mystery and should not deceive our- 
selves that we can fathom it. 


The trusting dependence of children: 
is not this the token of God as Shelter? 
Children do not long pose as self-suffi- 
cient. That is the grown man’s folly. 
He tries to ease his mortal pain by 
television—and thus adds to it. He 
tries to ease mortal death by ignoring 
death—and thus lives a life haunted 
and hunted by fears. He tries to ease 
mortal sin by tinkering with his con- 
sciousness, and makes his activism and 
scientism an escape from a wounded 
conscience—and thus is always at war 
with himself, and therefore with his 
neighbors. One mother was eminently 
wise. When some cruel person asked 
her concerning her son slain in battle 
which one hour of life she would like 
to re-live with him, could he return 
here for but one hour, she made a mag- 
nificently understanding answer. 
Would it be the hour when he received 
his Phi Beta Kappa key?, the pest 
asked; or would it be the time when 
he received his war medal for valor in 
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action?; or—what hour? The mother 
said it would be the hour when, as a 
growing boy, he had deceived her, and 
then had come and confessed the lie— 
and they had both knelt to ask God’s 
pardon. Who but God can cleanse away 
our stains, atomic stains, or the long 
drab stains of everyday selfishness? 
What smaller grace can ever avail us? 
A child’s trusting dependence is there 
our clue. The child knows that there is 
shelter. Perhaps he subtly knows that 
the shelter is found through the pa- 
rents, and not in them. 


HE WONDER and faith of chil- 

dren: do we not find there the 
token of God leading us in new ven- 
tures? Thus He renews the hope adults 
have locked in self-interest so that it 
dies. To us the world may seem coun- 
sel only for despair. To us, but not to 
a child. A child can throw an old 
blanket over two chairs, and pronto 
there is a covered wagon making its 
trek across the western plains. He can 
supply all the details that the history 
books omit, and with perhaps as much 
historical truth, for he is verily re- 
living the experience. The world to a 
child is filled with promise. “The best 
is yet to be.” God has great things in 
store. Therefore a child is impatient to 
grow, to meet the radiant tomorrow. 
Who dare say that such a faith is naive 
and pathetic nonsense? In that issue 
we are pathetic, not children. “Except 
ye become as this little child.” .. . We 
cannot return to childhood : that would 
be infantile. We cannot pretend that all 
the blundering years between us and 
childhood are not: that would be sheer 
pretense. But there is a childhood be- 
yond experience, a new innocence on 
the other side of folly. It comes of the 
cleansing found in the venture of 


prayer. The child was wiser than the 
man when both stood before the Fhor- 
waldsen statue of Jesus: for the man 
stood, whereas the child said, “Mister, 
you can’t see it right unless you kneel.” 
Is it strange counsel—that you can help 
children only as you first let them help 
you? God renews our life at the 
springs of childhood. 


We need not meet in any despair. 
True, the atomic bomb may fall, and 
thus start a war of such utter lack of 
reverence for life that the mind reels 
before the prospect. True, there will 
be those who ask, “What is the use?” 
If the world is merely secular, perhaps 
there is no use. If this puny planet is 
life’s only locale, then “the sooner it’s 
over, the sooner to sleep.” But the 
world is not secular. There is always 
the secular explanation. The “Air for 
the G String” can always be described, 
if we wish, as the scraping of horsehair 
on catgut. But there is another descrip- 
tion, for those who make the choice. 


So while other men plot success, you 
plot a world in which children may 
live the creative life. While nations 
prepare for war, you prepare for a 
children’s peace. While other adu!ts 
are selfish, you surrender time and 
thought for childhood’s sake. You are 
a portent of hope, a sign of new cour- 
age. You are like the orchestra leader 
in Europe who was told to forget the 
coming concert because the Nazis were 
at the gates. His answer was right: 
“If we must die, let us die to great 
music.” If our age must meet the judg- 
ment of God on long selfishness, let 
the judgment find us planning for chil- 
dren. The judgment could not find us 
busy at any much better task. Perhaps 
God, hearing that music, may say: 
“Even yet they may prove worthy of 
My patience shown to them on a far- 
off Hill.” 
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ILLIONS of the world’s children 
have had no experience of a 
world at peace, and it may well be that 
they and millions more will never know 
anything but a world’in chronic crisis. 
As they leave that period of childhood 
when war games are no more than ex- 
citing play, they are forced to realize 
that a world out of joint, which is our 
legacy to them, has an individual impact 
on each of them. They can make no 
secure plans for education, vocation, or 
marriage and family life, for their 
country has taken a first lien on each 
youth—a lien that will claim some 
years of service and perhaps a part of 
his body, or his life. 
There is for our children no such 
commodity as even minimal reality 
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security in their foreseeable future. To- 
day we are teaching our little tots to 
crouch under their desks at school, 
with eyes closed and faces covered, at 
a given signal; and we must tell them 
that they practice this drill because the 
grown-ups of another nation may 
bomb their schools and home without 
warning. Patiently their teachers and 
parents try to explain in terms they 
can understand that the world they live 
in is not safe; that there are bad, ene- 
my countries, or bad men in those 
countries, who may drop atomic bombs 
on them. 

What kind of a world is this that we 
adults have bunglingly created where 
world destruction, which used to he 
only a schizophrenic fantasy, is now an 
imminent reality? After all we have 
learned, especially in the last few dec- 
ades, about the importance of emotional 
security as a prime essential in healthy 
upbringing, how could we have blund- 
ered our way to the point where we 
now have to teach our children how 
to try to protect themselves against 
atomic blasts and fires and radiation? 
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No thoughtful person has the com- 
plete answer. We simply have to ad- 
mit that none of us adults, or at least 
not enough of us, or not the right ones 
among us, understand sufficiently the 
complex human factors—explosive 
psychological, economic, and political 
factors—at work in the world. Franklin 
Roosevelt wrote for his undelivered 
Jefferson Day address in 1945: “To- 
day we are faced with the predominant 
fact that, if civilization is to survive, 
we must cultivate the science of human 
relationships—the ability of all peoples, 
of all kinds, to live together and work 
together in the same world, at peace.” 
General Omar Bradley expressed the 
same thought in pithier fashion : “Ours 
is a world of nuclear giants and ethical 
infants.” 

The very progress in the physical 
sciences on which our Western culture 
prides itself, which enables us to point 
pridefully to the “highest living stand- 
ard in the world,” which has annihil- 
ated space and brought the peoples of 
the world so close together in space 
and time, has so far outrun our prog- 
ress in the social sciences that we now 
stand about intimidating each other 
with the destructive fruits of our 
vaunted scientific progress. 

We had learned the lesson, we 
thought, about emotional and physical 
security, and we had learned the psy- 
chological evils of intimidation in hu- 
man relationships. We knew, and we 
still know, that healthy child develop- 
ment and adult functioning in liberty 
and human dignity cannot continue to 
exist in a world where adult leaders, 
inadequately equipped with knowledge 
and techniques for coping with mod- 
ern, global human relationships, react 
to their anxieties by resorting to intim- 
idation of “enemies” abroad and of 
supposed enemies, critics, and noncon- 
formists at home. We know tiiat in- 
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timidation from above is passed on 
down the line, and children become the 
final targets. Our anxiety and reactive 
aggressiveness are transmitted direct- 
ly to them, both by the psychological 
process of identification and by the 
impact on. them of our displaced ag- 
gressiveness, so that they in turn re- 
act with anxiety and submission, or 
with anxiety and retaliatory aggress- 
iveness. 


F THIS is the best that we adults 

can do, then we shall fail doubly. 
We shall fail to meet the world crisis 
intelligently ourselves, and we shall 
fail to rear a generation of children to 
adult competence to meet the world 
crisis in the form in which they en- 
counter it. Only if we consolidate the 
knowledge of human relationships that 
we have won, and advance our psycho- 
logical researches to close the gap 
caused by the forging ahead of the 
vastly better staffed and financially 
better supported physical sciences, shall 
we be able to neutralize our destruc- 
tive potential with a hard-won capacity 
for human understanding of human 
behavior. 


It is good, then, that we assess our 
knowledge and report our gains in the 
field of human relationships and child 
rearing. The chronic world crisis which 
we now face, and which we may be 
facing for years to come, will not 
worsen, and may definitely lessen, be- 
cause of our efforts to correct the lag 
between the progress of the physical 
sciences and that of the social sciences. 
At the very least, we can hope for a 
wider transmission of those basic psy- 
chological principles that several dec- 
ades of increasingly enlightened clinical 
experience and research have yielded 
us; optimistically, we can hope that a 
new generation, reared in greater pa- 
rental enlightenment, will produce those 
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sought-for leaders with the maturity 
and comprehension of human relation- 
ships required to resolve our world 
crisis. 

Harassed parents over the past 
thirty years have been subjected to a 
flood of books and pamphlets on child 
rearing, and many have tried con- 
scientiously to follow the psychological 
“party line”—which has seemed to fluc- 
tuate as widely and as often as the 
Communist Party line. In the second 
and third decades of this century the 
popularizations of the “new psychol- 
ogy” contained mainly the advice that 
parents should not frustrate or disci- 
pline their children for fear of produc- 
ing in them “repressions,” “inhibi- 
tions,” and “complexes”—all dreadful 
words in those days. The idea was to 
liberate the children from oppression 
from without and permit them to grow 
and develop freely, without restraint, 
into their true natures. Children 
reared according to this advice became 
rather promptly liberated into tyrants 
who proceeded to oppress thoroughly 
their playmates, their parents, and all 
adults who tried to manage them. 
When the psychiatrists encountered 
these children as young adults, they 
found them to be suffering from char- 
acter disorders. 


Something obviously was wrong 
with this advice to parents. Many peo- 
ple felt that the new psychology had 
been discredited promptly, at least in 
so far as its translation into child-rear- 
ing principles was concerned. The 
trouble, however, was mainly with the 
popularizers rather than with the new 
psychology. Psychoanalytic psychology 
had discovered and was systematically 
investigating the hidden primitive 
forces in the unconscious of each indi- 
vidual. One of the hidden forces, 
which was at first believed by Freud 
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to provide the key to the origin of 
neurosis, was the traumatic experi- 
ence of sexual seduction in childhood 
by an older child or an adult, the mem- 
ory of which experience was then re- 
pressed. Actually Freud held this 
theory for only a couple of years in the 
middle eighteen nineties and then re- 
pudiated it in favor of a broader con- 
ception of early traumatic experience. 


EUROTIC symptoms were then 

regarded as the result of too op- 
pressive and frustrating an upbring- 
ing; and the undoing, through treat- 
ment, of this kind of upbringing re- 
quired the uncovering of the instinctual 
impulses which had been too severely 
dealt with, in order to achieve emanci- 
pation of the patient from the repress- 
ive forces within him. Partly because 
of the cultural lag, and partly because 
the accessibility to the public of Freud’s 
writings has permitted people to read 
his works indiscriminately and without 
regard to the time sequence of his de- 
veloping theories, there are still some 
individuals who expect to be cured of 
their neuroses by the uncovering of a 
single childhood trauma, or who con- 
ceive of the cure of neurosis as an 
emancipation from all of the restraints 
imposed during their upbringing. The 
preoccupation of psychoanalytic in- 
vestigators in the first two decades of 
this century with id drives and uncon- 
scious content did, however, give a 
false and incomplete picture of psycho- 
logical development, and it is regret- 
table that these early findings were pre- 
maturely converted into child-rearing 
precepts. 

Broadly speaking, the second focus 
of psychoanalytic investigation of per- 
sonality structure was the superego, 
the unconscious portion of the con- 
science. It was found that strict up- 
bringing was likely to inculcate an 
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over-severe superego in the child, thus 
rendering him susceptible to neurotic 
illness in which self-punitive mechan- 
isms produced suffering through inhi- 
bitions and symptoms. The popular- 
izers thus had fresh ammunition for 
their advice to parents to let the child 
do as he pleased, without restraint, de- 
privation, or punishment. 

This theory of child rearing, eman- 
ating in distorted and premature form 
from the findings of psychoanalysis, 
was reinforced by a parallel develop- 
ment in educational circles, deriving 
chiefly from the Montessori method of 
education. In the Montessori school, 
regimentation, order, and a fixed cur- 
riculum were avoided; instead, the 
child was to be encouraged to develop 
his own individuality through follow- 
ing his own spontaneous interests un- 
der the supervision of the teacher. 
Sense training was emphasized, and 
exercises of practical life were develop- 
ed. The original Montessori method 
underwent modifications in the later 
so-called progressive schools, but its 
principles of freedom for the children 
and a laissez-faire attitude on the part 
of the educators are still followed in 
some quarters. The amusing extreme 
of this method is epitomized in the now 
celebrated plaintive query of one of the 
pupils: “Must we do what we want to 
do today?” 

It was inevitable that this burst of 
exaggerated emancipation of children 
during the first quarter of the century 
should encounter a swing of the pen- 
dulum in the other direction. Such a 
swing occurred in the principles advo- 
cated by the school of behaviorism, 
whose chief interpreter was John B. 
Watson. His Psychological Care of 
Infant and Child, published in 1928, 
denounced in no uncertain terms both 
the psychoanalytic theories and the 
over-indulgent child-rearing _ princi- 
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ples. He denied the existence of an un- 
conscious, and advocated a strict, 
regular, rountinized rearing by the 
clock from birth on, with no nonsense 
about mother love. 


E did not mince words in his ad- 

vice to mothers who had been 
demonstrating their love for their 
babies by physical contact. He wrote: 
“There is a sensible way of treating 
children. Treat them as though they 
were young adults. Dress them, bathe 
them with care and circumspection. 
Let your behavior always be objective 
and kindly firm. Never hug and kiss 
them, never let them sit in your lap. If 
you must, kiss them once on the fore- 
head when they say good night. Shake 
hands with them in the morning. Give 
them a pat on the head if they have 
made an extraordinarily good job of a 
difficult task. Try it out. In a week’s 
time you will find how easy it is to be 
perfectly objective with your child and 
at the same time kindly. You will be 
utterly ashamed of the mawkish, senti- 
mental way you have been handling it.” 
As a conclusion to the chapter “The 
Dangers of Too Much Mother Love,” 
Watson wrote a paragraph likely to 
frighten a mother away from all possi- 
bility of normal maternal affection : “In 
conclusion won’t you then remember 
when you are tempted to pet your child 
that mother love is a dangerous instru- 
ment? An instrument which may inflict 
a never healing wound, a wound which 
may make infancy unhappy, adoles- 
cence a nightmare, an instrument which 
may wreck your adult son or 
daughter’s vocational future and their 
chances for marital happiness.” 

Truly Watson was the apostle of re- 
action in child rearing. His advice was 
picked up by pediatricians and widely 
disseminated. Regularity of feeding 
schedules and elimination schedules, no 
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physical demonstrations of affection, 
leaving the child alone to play, early 
and sharp punishments to condition 
him out of potential disobedience and 
bad habits, ignoring his crying—these 
were the principles of child rearing 
which were in vogue for the next dec- 
ade and which still persist to some ex- 
tent. 

It is no wonder that parents have 
been confused when they first heard 
advice to avoid any frustration or dis- 
cipline for fear of harming the child 
and were encouraged to let the child 
follow his own impulses; then were 
strongly advised to follow a rigid sche- 
dule by the clock and to avoid all 
physical contact, while starting strict 
discipline in the cradle; and nowadays 
read about self-demand feeding sched- 
ules and the basic importance of warm, 
maternal, physical closeness between 
mother and infant. To the laymen un- 
informed regarding the fuller develop- 
ment of psychological theory in the 
past fifteen years, on the findings of 
which present-day advice is based, it 
might appear that this advice merely 
reflects a new fad. 

This is not so. It is only that the 
picture of emotional development from 
birth to adulthood has, during the past 
fifteen years, been far more intensively 
and critically studied by a far greater 
number of trained investigators, and 
with a much richer theoretical and 
practical yield, than at any time in the 
world’s previous history. In 1928, 
Watson could write: “Will you believe 
the almost astounding truth that no 
well trained man or woman has ever 
watched the complete and daily devel- 
opment of a single child from its birth 
to its third year?” He was correct. 
Most of the early psychoanalytic the- 
ory regarding infancy and childhood 
had been developed from synthetic re- 
constructions of memories of adult pa- 
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tients. The first child analytic patient 
was little Hans, about whom Freud 
published a paper in 1909, but Hans 
was treated by his parents under 
Freud’s direction. 


HILD analysis itself did not be- 

come established until the nine- 
teen twenties, and it was not until the 
nineteen thirties that systematic psy- 
choanalytic research in infancy and 
childhood, by trained observers, got 
under way. Well babies and children 
as well as sick ones were then studied 
extensively and intensively, in long- 
range projects, and by the nineteen 
forties an imposing list of contributions 
to the literature was appearing from 
the work of eminent investigators. A 
wealth of trained, firsthand observa- 
tions became available on all aspects 
of children’s development, capacities, 
and reactions, on the basis of which 
a far sounder set of principles for child 
rearing could be developed in the last 
decade than the premature and half- 
baked precepts of the second and third 
decades, or the offhand, reactionary, 
and superficial Watsonian rigidities 
and warnings of the fourth decade of 
the twentieth century. The current 
principles are, therefore, no mere pass- 
ing fad or swinging back of the pendu- 
lum, but are based on tested knowledge 
proceeding from the finest kind of re- 
search. 

It would be impossible to summarize 
these research contributions in a short 
paper, but it is worth while to point 
up some conclusions of this work. I 
previously pointed out that the first 
phase of psychoanalysis was an ex- 
ploration of the unconscious, of the id, 
of the pathogenic effect of repressed 
childhood traumata and of complexes 
resulting from frustration and depriva- 
tion; and that the second phase, the 
focus on the superego, seemed to con- 
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firm the presumed harmful effect on 
children of too much restraint, depriva- 
tion, and discipline, with the result 
that the emphasis in child rearing was 
placed on freedom for the children and 
non-interference by adults. This trend 
was supported from the field of educa- 
tion by the Montessori school and the 
later progressive schools, and by the 
influence of John Dewey. The reaction 
to this over-emancipation philosophy 
came not from the psychoanalytic in- 
vestigators but from the behaviorist 
school of psychology, with Watson as 
the principal spokesman. 

Meanwhile, however, the focus of 
psychoanalytic investigation and theo- 
retical interest had moved on from the 
first two facets of personality struc- 
ture, the id and superego, to the third 
and crucial one, the one that had so far 
been almost taken for granted, the ego. 
The subsequent research in infant and 
child development now had a_ well- 
rounded set of concepts to test out in 
full perspective in careful, intensive ob- 
servation of infants and young children. 
As the research proceeded, former 
theories were modified, new ones took 
their place in the total scheme, and va- 
rious experiments and projects were 
devised and carried out to test the new 
set of propositions. 


WILL summarize only a few of the 

research conclusions and point them 
up in their relationship to child-rearing 
methods. The first conclusion has to 
do with earliest infancy, in which the 
complete helplessness of the human in- 
fant is recognized with re-emphasis. 
His dependence on maternal care is 
absolute, and his primary and at first 
sole contact with the world is through 
his mouth during nursing. Further- 
more, he may from birth be of consti- 
tutionally active or passive type—each 
type requiring different expectations 
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and handling by the mother—and te 
has his own individual physiological 
rhythm as to eating and eliminating. 
The satisfaction of his needs for nutri- 
tion, love, support, warmth, comfort, 
and closeness to the mother is para- 
mount, and training can wait. 

Out of this tested observation came 
the rooming-in project, which elimi- 
nates the artificial separation of mother 
and infant in the hospital and permits 
natural closeness, continuity of care, 
and easy satisfaction of the infant’s 
needs. A logical corollary to this prin- 
ciple is breast feeding, and on a self- 
demand schedule, so that the baby’s 
own rhythm is accepted instead of his 
being compelled to wait in acute pain 
until the clock says it is time. The goal 
of this period during the first year is 
what Erikson in his recent book, Child- 
hood and Society, calls development of 
“basic trust” in the infant, the first and 
most important step in healthy ego 
development. The need for continuity 
of mother closeness and mother care 
during the first year is emphasized by 
all investigators. 

The concept of timing involved in 
respecting the infant’s own bodily rhy- 
thms is carried much further in the 
second research conclusion I wish to 
discuss. This is the concept of a time- 
table of development—physical, psy- 
chosexual, emotional, and psychological 
—which calls for nurturing and train- 
ing methods geared to the infant's 
levels of maturation. The child-rearing 
implications might be stated in this 
way: that one imposes training at the 
time and to the degree to which the 
infant is psychologically and develop- 
mentally equipped to respond cooperi- 
tively, and to the extent that his rela- 
tionship with the mother is auspicious 
for cooperation. The word “education” 
means “leading out of,” and child rear- 
ing from the beginning is conceived of 
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as real education—leading a child who 
is able and willing to be led, rather than 
leaving him to his own devices, on the 
one hand, or imposing artificial, pre- 
mature, and adult-geared demands on 
him, on the other. 

As a specific example, one institutes 
gradual toilet training late in the first 
year or early in the second when the 
elimination rhythm of the infant has 
been observed over a period of time, 
when he is physically developed to the 
point where he can sit up without 
strain, when neurological development 
permits some control over his sphinc- 
ters, when his attitude toward the 
mother is one of willingness to co- 
operate, and when he is capable of 
some understanding of what is ex- 
pected of him. As Erikson has put it, 
“From a sense of self-control without 
loss of self-esteem comes a lasting sense 
of autonomy and pride; from a sense 
of muscular and anal impotence, of loss 
of self-control, and of parental over- 
control comes a lasting sense of doubt 
and shame.” The sense of autonomy 
and pride can be established only on a 
“firmly developed and convincingly 
continued stage of early trust.” 

From the foregoing brief report of 
research conclusions and their transla- 
tion into child-rearing principles, one 
can see that neither a non-interfering 
policy of parental indulgence nor a 
strict policy of parental deprivation— 
the contradictory policies of previous 
eras in the last half century—will bring 
healthy ego development in the child. 
The correct policy would seem to com- 
bine parental indulgence and parental 
firmness in the proportions indicated 
by the child’s level of maturation, with 
complete indulgence indicated only in 
earliest infancy, and with complete de- 
privation never indicated. The funda- 
mental baseline of affection, gratifica- 


tion of basic needs, and respect for the 
child’s self-regard is never crossed. 

I must cite one more area of signi- 
ficant progress in the last ten to fifteen 
years. This is in the field of group dy- 
namics. Beginning with the work of 
Kurt Lewin in the thirties there have 
been a number of channels of develop- 
ment leading to theories of the psy- 
chological dynamics of group forma- 
tion and group action, group therapy 
of adolescents and adults, the psycho- 
drama, and psychoanalytic group psy- 
chotherapy. This field is still young, 
but it has already achieved much and 
promises much more both for treatment 
of psychiatric disorders and for their 
prevention. 


HE WORLD crisis is shaping up 

into two massive group formations 
at odds with each other under Soviet 
and American leadership. Each group 
formation is a collection of sub-groups 
loosely knit together. We call it power 
politics, but our understanding must 
go far beyond that limited concept. 
We must translate our knowledge of 
individual psychology, with appropri- 
ate modifications, into a deep under- 
standing of group psychology, and we 
must intensively study groups as such. 
If we are ever to form a crisis-iree, 
stable world group it will have to be 
based on the best democratic principies 
our most farseeing leaders have ever 
envisioned. There is a remarkable cor- 
respondence between the sound prin- 
ciples of child rearing I have been de- 
scribing and genuine democracy in ac- 
tion. What we learn from our intensive 
researches in child rearing can, if we 
survive, pay off doubly. It can enable 
us as parents to raise significantly the 
level of maturity of the next genera- 
tion, and it can aid us as citizens in 
arriving at mature, democratic solu- 
tions of the present world crisis. 
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HEOLOGY provides insights for 
the understanding of children, and 
theology provides the basis for the 
integration of children’s personality in 
their religious growth. Theology has 
been a missing ingredient in Christian 
education, either due to irrelevance of 
the theology taught or to the unsound 
basis of the theology accepted. Before 
we can get at either the understanding 
of children or at the relevance of the- 
ology for children, we need to re-think 
our theological positions in terms of 
the goals of Christian maturity. 
Theology is simply the truth about 
God in relation to man. By this, I mean 
that theology is concerned with truth, 
with concepts which reflect the mean- 
ing of actual events. The truths of the- 
ology are interpretations of the acts of 
God in the cosmos, in history, and in 
human experience. The basic source of 
theology is the Bible, which contains 


a record of the acts of God centering 
in the focal point of history which is 
the Incarnation. When we say “God 
was in Christ reconciling the world to 
himself,” we are interpreting a series 
of historical events (which quite ob- 
viously happened) in terms of the 
truth about God in relation to man. 

But theology also tells about man, 
who is a creature of God. In telling us 
that God is the Creator and that man 
is the creature of a particular kind of 
God who revealed himself in history, 
we are saying that human history re- 
veals also the nature of man. Man is 
not only what science says he is; he is 
also what theology says he is. 

The heart of theology, then, lies in 
the idea of relationship. We are not 
concerned simply with abstract truths 
about God. God in the abstract is not 
“a very present help in time of trou- 
ble.” We are not concerned with man 
in himself, for while man in himself is 
a concrete person, it provides no frame- 
work for understanding what man is. 
Man as an element in a scientific cos- 
mos may provide an interesting func- 
tion for the observation of scientists, 
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and their findings are of great signifi- 
cance for theology ; but theology begins 
at a different point, and asks, “What 
is man in relation to God?” By this, 
we get away from both abstract ideas 
and scientific concepts, no matter how 
helpful both may be in providing an 
answer to the problem. When we turn 
to the relationship, we want to know 
what a living person is in relation to a 
living God who is in our midst. Thus 
theology becomes dynamic and _ rele- 
vant. 

Much theology is static and irrele- 
vant. It was not meant to be. The theo- 
logical implications of the Bible are 
always dynamic and relevant, answer- 
ing the question of what God and man 
are in the relationship established by 
the work of Christ. But the Bible and 
the councils and modern theology have 
not always been treated in terms of 
such relevance. As a result, Christian 
educators have either turned to a 
static theology or away from theology 
altogether; and in neither case has 
there been increased understanding of 
the nature of children or adequate re- 
lating of theology to the development 
of children into mature Christians. 

The task of developing a relevant 
theology is not an easy one. Just re- 
cently, a questionnaire was sent to 
members of a congregation, and the 
answers revealed a startling ignorance 
of theology in the abstract. Further 
analysis showed that the congregation 
had not been thinking in terms of the 
questions asked. And if the questions 
did not seem relevant, certainly the 
answers would not prove satisfying. 
Theology is relevant when it answers 
questions which are basic to existence, 
when it tells who the person is, what 
life means, where he is going and why. 
The Christian faith does this, but such 
faith has to be expressed in theological 


terms where the relevance is hidden or 
distorted. 


HE MOST significant contribution 

of theology to the understanding 
of children lies in the doctrine of man. 
Theology gives us insights into the 
nature and destiny of man which are 
not part of either the data or the inter- 
pretation of the scientific view of man. 
It begins with the assertion that every 
man is the creature of God. It says 
that man becomes a child of God 
through the special blessings of Bap- 
tism. It says that a man grows in 
grace through participation in the life 
and fellowship of the Church. It says 
that man’s destiny is to live in harmony 
with God and to achieve eternal life 
now, and that after death there will 
be a resurrection. 

The Christian view of man, with its 
dual citizenship in this world and in 
the kingdom of God, provides an ulti- 
mate environment of dynamic peace 
which passes man’s understanding and 
a present environment which is full 
of conflict, tension, and strife. The 
“abundant life” which is promised, is 
to be achieved through “peril, toil, and 
pain.” Man is truly a climber of the 
steep ascent of heaven. 

Man, who is the loved creature of 
God and who lives in an environment 
of strife and achievement, reflects the 
same tensions within himself. He wants 
to be a child of God, and yet he wants 
to follow his own decisions at the same 
time. He wants to be “naughty but 
nice,” a saint and a sinner. Yet when 
he is a sinner, he knows he should be 
a saint; and when he is a saint, he is 
dissatisfied because there are no sins 
to give momentary pleasure. This mix- 
ture of urges is described quite ade- 
quately by psychologists and psychia- 
trists, and they are helpful in getting 
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below the surface symptoms to the 
basic diagnosis. Yet the theological 
factor is overlooked, and the true depth 
of man’s nature is provided by theol- 
ogy. 
The Church, at its best, has always 
seen its theology centered in the Cross. 
Man is so disobedient, so selfish, so 
profoundly traitorous to the nature 
which God implanted, that he crucifies 
the best that God can do in sending His 
own Son. Here, not in psychoanalysis, 
but in history, is the revelation of the 
truth about God in relation to man, 
which also tells us a basic truth about 
man. Thus man is capable of crucify- 
ing the best man that God has made, 
but man is also capable of being the 
Christ. One historic incident reveals 
in its full depths the glory and misery 
of man. 

But Christian theology never stops 
with analysis. It turns to the cure im- 
mediately. It is the reconciliation 
which comes in Christ which is the 
heart of the matter. God has acted so 
that man will be saved if he turns in 
faith to the Father. It is the relation- 
ship of faith and grace which is the 
heart of Christian nurture. Christian 
maturity comes as man comes into the 
fulness of faith. 

Now all of this is part of the story 
of the relationship of theology to the 
understanding of children. The hopes 
and fears, ideals and images, virtues 
and sins, of children as well as adults, 
need to be understood within the con- 
text of the Christian doctrine of man. 


EVELOPMENTAL psychology 
has shown us that many actions 

are normal for children and abnormal 
for adults. So children pass through 
“stages” while adults have sins. There 
is just enough truth in this to make us 
unaware of the dangers of this assump- 
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tion. Little children have a certain de- 
gree of freedom, and when they choose 
against what they know to be right 
they are not going through an amoral 
stage; they are being disobedient to 
the highest they know. For example, 
there are certain stages when children 
tell lies, and the motivation is not 
against telling the truth but is the prod- 
uct of imagination ; but there are other 
stages when children deliberately tell 
untruths when they know better, and 
when the motivation is to get out of 
an unpleasant situation. 

It takes a combination of develop- 
mental psychology and theology prop- 
erly to evaluate such situations. The 
capacity for sin is present in the small 
child, which is what the doctrine of 
original sin is trying to say, but the 
doctrine of “intention” as found in the 
Gospels also makes it clear that we 
must distinguish between evil acts 
which are willed and those which are 
due to immaturity. 

A non-critical theology makes the 
mistake of treating little children as 
adults, and therefore makes no place 
for childish behavior patterns. This 
was the weakness of the New England 
theology which treated all children as 
guilty of original and actual sin at 
every point in their development. This 
led in some cases to a guilt complex 
concerning acts which were not motiv- 
ated by sinful desires or intended as 
disobedience to the laws of God. 

A sound theology will recognize the 
fact that children are sinners and that 
they need the grace of God and the 
resources of the Church as much as do 
adults; but it will also recognize that 
sin is a relative term, depending upon 
the maturity of one’s relationship with 
the living God and understanding of 
God’s laws as relevant to him. God 
does not demand the same thing for 
each person, for there are diversities 
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of vocations and varieties in the ways 
we serve him. So it is, that God does 
not expect children to act like little 
adults; but as faithful children. The 
psychology of childhood behavior and 
the study of the religious readiness of 
children become tools for an adequate 
theological understanding of  child- 
hood. 

This leads to another theological in- 
sight which is shared by modern pro- 
gressive educators for different reasons. 
Theology tells us that each child is of 
ultimate value in the sight of God, and 
is to be treated as such. Modern ideal- 
ism talks of respect for personality, 
which leads to the same results but for 
the wrong reason. The only reason for 
treating persons as ends rather than 
means, is that God has created them 
as ends in themselves. Any other rea- 
son will break down in certain situa- 
tions, while the theological basis is 
permanent. The reason Jesus said, 
“Let the little children come unto me,” 
is that little children are persons, not 
things—creatures of a loving, heavenly 
Father. 

The little child is to be treated as a 
child of God and as a sinner at the 
same time. He has the same value as 
an adult and in his childish freedom 
the same responsibilities. Yet he is to 
be treated as a child and not as a little 
adult. He is expected to grow up and 
to put away childish things. He is not 
to think like a child any longer, but 
after he becomes mature he is still to 
be capable of childlike faith in God. 

The Church has underscored this 
understanding of children in the sacra- 
ment of Baptism. Those communions 
which postpone Baptism until the years 
of discretion are saying that the child 
comes to the place where he is develop- 
ed enough to make his own choice. The 
communions which practice infant 
Baptism say that the Church, through 
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the parents and godparents, will pro- 
vide the faith that makes Baptism an 
introduction to Christian nurture and 
the life of fellowship in the Church. In 
each case, the child is recognized as 
being a child of God and as capable of 
sin. The doctrine of spiritual regenera- 
tion is simply a recognition of the 
tendency to sin and the need for con- 
stant spiritual renewal or rebirth. 
Where Baptism is postponed to adult 
years, a service of “dedication” is be- 
coming popular to meet the needs of 
God’s grace as surrounding the little 
child from the beginning; and where 
Baptism is of infants, there is a serv- 
ice of Confirmation or its equivalent 
to meet the needs of responsible choice 
in adolescence. These services provide 
in the worship of the Church a theo- 
logical understanding of childhood 
which stands the tests of modern ex- 
perience. 


O FAR, we have dealt with theol- 
ogy as it provides insights for 
adults who seek a profounder under- 
standing of children. But theology is 
relevant to children at a far different 
level. In the religious growth of the 
child, truth about God in relation to 
man is an experience of childhood. 
Therefore, theology contributes to the 
self-understanding of the child and to 
his understanding of the world. If the 
living God is to be a reality in the ex- 
perience of the child, he needs to have 
an understanding of what it is all about 
within the limits of his capacities. It is 
in this sense that I have written else- 


where otf The Clue to Christian Educa- 


tion. Theology stands in the back- 
ground behind all the experiences of 
faith and grace, which are the gift of 
God to the little child as well as to the 
mature Christian. It is partly a matter 
of vocabulary, of providing an area of 
discourse and communication so that 
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the child can comprehend within limits 
who he is, where he came from, what 
his world and the people in it are like, 
and where he is going. 

He finds the reality of God, first of 
all, in his experience of his parents. 
His parents are God and the Church 
to him. When he is loved by his pa- 
rents, who meet his needs by provid- 
ing security in this midst of his devel- 
opment and background for his inde- 
pendence when he needs it, he is hav- 
ing the gifts of God mediated to him 
through the ministry of his parents. 
At the youngest ages, this may not be 
verbalized at all, for it is the reality of 
the atmosphere, attitudes, and experi- 
ences which are vital and dynamic. But 
an embryonic theology, in terms of the 
relationship of God to himself, is pres- 
ent in these earliest experiences. The 
whole study of Christian parenthood is 
being revised in terms of these theo- 
logical insights, which are as old as 
the Hebrew family and as new as 
modern child psychology. Once theol- 
ogy makes clear that God is neither 
an absentee landlord nor an abstract 
idea, then the spirit of the living God 
will come alive. Theology is basic, even 
though it is the experience of faith and 
grace that saves. 

Theology becomes relevant at every 
point in the child’s development. He 
keeps asking the same basic theological 
questions over and over again, and 
frequently his teachers fail him. They 
fail for several reasons: chiefly because 
they have failed to formulate a dynamic 
theological outlook for themselves, 
often because they use a static theo- 
logical vocabulary which has lost its 
meaning even for adults, and more 
often because they have no idea at all 
of how to interpret what they do be- 
lieve in terms of childhood experiences 
and vocabulary. 

It is difficult to work out the doc- 
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trine of redemption with a six-year- 
old. Yet reconciliation is a constant 
element in his experience. There is re- 
bellion followed by forgiveness. This 
is symbolized by the child striking his 
mother. Reuel Howe points out that 
from a psychological point of view, the 
child thereby wills his mother’s death, 
although his existence depends on her. 
There is a momentary sense of com- 
plete desolation and loneliness express- 
ed either by striking or speaking, fol- 
lowed by the agony of separation. The 
child cannot will the rebirth of his 
parent by reform, offering, self-punish- 
ment, or providing a scapegoat. The 
parent comes to life by taking the in- 
itiative, by showing love and forgive- 
ness, by becoming reconciled to the 
child. This is the fundamental meaning 
of death and resurrection in all of life, 
existing on the level of very young 
children. The theological aspects are 
obvious, although it is difficult to put 
them in a child’s language. The point 
is, that experiences of profound theo- 
logical significance are relevant to the 
child. 


HEOLOGY is significant for the 

integration of the child’s personal- 
ity. If it is true that our basic beliefs 
determine our action, then it is im- 
portant that the child have the right 
beliefs. But these beliefs are not to be 
verbalized expressions in language 
which has no meaning; they are to be 
meaningful expressions which reflect 
life experiences. They are to be be- 
liefs based upon the facts of life. In 
so far as theology is true, it is an inter- 
pretation of experience; it is factual. 
According to the religious readiness 
and intellectual capacity of the child, 
his experiences are to be interpreted 
to him in terms of facts which he can 
recognize. His developing system of 
beliefs becomes the structure of his 
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personality, and the process of integra- 
tion is determined by the actual divine 
Person to whom he gives his allegiance. 
His faith in God opens the doors to 
God’s grace, and it is the power of 
God’s grace which is the source of his 
integration. 

Therefore, Christian education must 
always be concerned with facts. Facts 
are experienced in the relationship be- 
tween man and his environment; be- 
tween man and other men; between 
man and God. Knowledge of facts may 
be given by tradition and history, or 
they may come from immediate experi- 
ence. Both history and contemporary 
experience are necessary to check one’s 
knowledge of facts. But as the Church 
has a revelation (which is an interpre- 
tation of actual events) given to it in 
Scripture, history, and experience, so 
it has a responsibility to pass on that 
revelation in the context of present day 
culture. 

Also, Christian education must be 
concerned with character. The develop- 
ing personality is understood in terms 
of increased loyalty, increased poise 
and stability, and increased integra- 
tion. And because this growing loyalty 
is given to a living God and not simply 
to a static idea of God, Christian char- 
acter develops. Character education 
and Christian faith are thus indissol- 
ubly intertwined. 

This means that Christian educa- 
tion involves evangelism, becoming al- 
most identical with evangelism in its 
goals. For the end of Christian educa- 
tion and Christian evangelism is to 
draw men to Jesus Christ within the 
fellowship of the Church. The theol- 
ogy which acts as background for the 
faith and grace in the foreground 
guides men into greater and sounder 
loyalty. But this development of Chris- 
tian character cannot be guaranteed 
by processes either of education or 
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evangelism. The response of children 
and adults to the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
is in the last analysis a personal deci- 
sion that rests in the mystery of God 
himself. 


HE THEOLOGY which leads to 

our understanding of children and 
to their understanding of the world in 
which they live, is the product and the 
property of the Christian Church. 
There is no way to understand the 
theology of Christian faith except from 
the inside. The outsider simply lacks 
the data by which to judge the Church’s 
theology. Furthermore, only the fel- 
lowship of the worshipping congrega- 
tion can supply the channels of inte- 
gration, for this Christian integration 
is never simply a private relation be- 
tween God and a man. It is always a 
covenant between God and the fellow- 
ship of men. Biblical religion has al- 
ways insisted that this is so. 

The expression of the fruits of 
Christian education always implies full 
membership in the Church. It is the 
worshipping society which is truly the 
recipient of God’s grace. It is no ac- 
cident that the sacraments of Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper are central to 
Christian living. Just as Baptism is 
truly an initiatory rite of regeneration, 
so the Holy Communion is fully the 
symbolic expression of Christian fel- 
lowship in the presence of the living 
Christ. 

Theology has much to say about the 
nature of the Church and its sacra- 
ments, for the Church is thought of as 
the Body of Christ, of which all bap- 
tized people are members. It is within 
this “congregation of faithful people,”’ 
where one hears the Word of God and 
takes part in the Sacraments, that the 
covenant relationship between God 
and man is most fully expressed. The 
little child finds his developing pur- 
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pose in life as he partakes in the ex- 
periences of worship and fellowship 
within the Church. It is integration 
within a social context, and with a 
transcendent reference. The child, who 
comes to know himself as a sinner and 
as a child of God, knows he is a for- 
given sinner when he partakes of the 
Church’s worship. The child who has 
found security in the love of his pa- 
rents in the home, grows into the same 
sense of security in the presence of his 
heavenly Father in the Church. 
Theology, we have said, is truth 
about God in relation to man. God and 


man are living persons, and it is the 
relation between them which is basic. 
Our understanding of children is en- 
riched when we see them first of all 
from the point of view of this inter- 
personal relationship ; their understand- 
ing of themselves is deepened when 
they know themselves as children of 
God; and we and they find the rela- 
tionship itself made more manifest in 
the fellowship of the Church. In this 
context, the truths of theology and the 
facts of existence are brought together 
in the presence of God as shared by the 
worshipping congregation. 


Self-Indulgence 


It is a difficult matter to make clear to parents—that comfort and satis- 
faction do not involve self-indulgence for the infant, but, rather, the very 
existence of self—Rrpsie, in Rights of Infants. 
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Emotional Factors in Adoption 


The Crucial Test of Successful Adoption Is the 


Purpose the Child ls Meant to Serve 


BY LEONTINE R. YOUNG 


Assistant Professor of Social Work 
The New York School of Social Work 


IMMY was ten when I first met 

him. Blond, blue-eyed,  sturdily 
built, he was a bright, attractive young- 
ster who would have been a source of 
pride and happiness to any normal 
parents. Yet I met Jimmy because he 
had no home and some one had to be 
found somewhere to care for him. 
What had happened to face Jimmy 
with the most tragic and disastrous 
blow that can befall a child—to be un- 
wanted? Something wrong with him, 
some fatal defect of mind or charac- 
ter? On the contrary, he had brains, 
imagination, charm, and a gallantry in 
the midst of disaster that was like a 
shaft of sunlight breaking through a 
cloud. 

Jimmy was an adopted child. Born 
out of wedlock he had been taken 
without check or question from any 
one by a frightened unhappy woman 
who saw her marriage breaking up 
and hoped by this (to her) drastic 
measure to tie her restless husband to 
their home. She had never really liked 
children and it did not occur to her 


now that she was using a human being 
ruthlessly and unscrupulously for ex- 
perimental purposes as the Nazis used 
their helpless victims for so-called 
medical and scientific experimentation. 
She would have been shocked at the 
comparison. Did she not take the baby 
home, care for him properly, offer him 
as a gift to her husband? In her fran- 
tic determination to keep possession 
of her husband she did not even no- 
tice that the baby as a person, as an 
individual whose real interest and ob- 
ligation was his own growth and de- 
velopment, did not exist for her. He’ 
was only a means to an end. 

For a little time it seemed to work 
and the tenuous balance held. Then 
the husband shed his responsibility like 
an outworn overcoat and departed for 
good. Now the woman hated the baby 
for he had failed her, had not fulfilled 
her purpose and yet remained a heavy 
and unwanted responsibility that filled 
the years ahead with drudgery, a 
mouth to feed, a body to clothe, a mind 
to educate. She did not and could not 
see that a child must always fail to ful- 
fill any purpose not a part of his own 
growing life and personality. She took 
him to her parents and went to work. 
As the years unwound, Jimmy re- 
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ceived the only love and safety he 
knew from his aging grandparents. 


IS grandmother was often impa- 

tient with him. He tore his 
clothes, tracked dirt into her clean 
house, swiped bread and jam and was 
often noisy—which is to say he was a 
child. But she was getting old, was 
often tired and then she reminded him 
that he didn’t really belong to them; 
that he had no real flesh and blood 
claim to them. She forgot, if she ever 
thought of it, that he had not asked 
to come to them, that he had been 
picked up and moved like a checker on 
a board. Jimmy didn’t think of it 
either because he had no way of know- 
ing that children can fulfill only the 
purpose for which life destined them— 
their own development, and that they 
must always fail as pawns for adults. 


He felt that he had failed and 
couldn’t be much of a boy or he would 
not have disappointed every one so 
much. Sometimes it seemed to him 
thatvit didn’t matter much what he 
did ; that there wasn’t much use in try- 
ing because he had failed so badly to 
be what the grown-ups wanted. Then, 
he fought with other kids and stayed 
away from home until after dark and 
once in a while even swiped things. 
And anger and hurt and misery rose 
like a dark silent water up to his chin. 
His mother said he was ungrateful and 
an incorrigible child. Only his grand- 
father knew better because his grand- 
father loved him. It was his grand- 
father who taught him to whittle crude 
little figures out of wood and as they 
worked together, there was peace be- 
tween them. 


Jimmy felt strong and good and the 
dark waters receded. This was Jim- 
my’s life until he was ten. Then his 
mother decided to remarry but this 
new husband wanted no children. He 
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made it clear that there was no place 
for Jimmy in the new home. So 
Jimmy’s mother married and moved 
away, and he was left to his grand- 
parents. His mother said she would 
write, but she never did. He never saw 
her again. The grandmother said she 
was too old for so much responsibili- 
ty and anyway he was an ungrateful 
boy. And so at last Jimmy came to a 
child-placement agency and it was my 
job to find a home for him. 

I remember the day we drove to that 
new home. For Jimmy, a_ strange 
town, a strange house and, more than 
all, strange parents. What would it be 
like to wake up in a strange bed, to 
hear strange voices and know that 
they would bring new demands, 
strange ones? What would these peo- 
ple expect of a ten-year-old boy and 
what would happen if he failed again? 
I remember his courage as he smiled 
and talked about all the things we saw 
as we drove through the country. It 
was raining and as the raindrops slid 
down the window of the car, Jimmy 
broadcast in true Clem McCarthy style 
the exciting race among them for their 
goal line, the window sill. He was a 
talented mimic and you could see the 
crystal drops straining for victory. 
His mother would have said he didn’t 
care, that he had already forgotten her. 
I remember that only once his fierce 
pride and courage failed him, and he 
cried bitterly. He had no handker- 
chief and I offered him mine. He 
looked at it and shook his head. “It’s 
too nice. I couldn’t use it.” He asked 
me not to tell the new parents that he 
cried. In his experience adults did not 
often understand. 


HY did it happen? Why was it 
necessary for a child to suffer 
so bitterly? Why was Jimmy with so 
much to give sacrificed so ruthlessly 
for nothing, for the futility of a hope- 
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less delusion? Because as a society we 
have not cared enough to protect those 
of our children who lack the natural 
protection of a mature loving father 
and mother. We have talked a lot 
about “black market” adoptions, but 
we have thought of them almost always 
in terms of the risks and dangers to 
adoptive parents. Being adults we can 
more easily understand their need and 
desire for a baby and their urgency to 
get that baby quickly. 

We know too that as grown-ups we 
can assess the dangers and can take 
what the Army terms a “calculated 
risk.”” After all, every parent faces 
some measure of risk even with his 
own child. We know too that it would 
not be easy to expose to a stranger in 
a social agency the deep, strong feel- 
ings that must always accompany the 
longing for a child, to face questions, 
however gently expressed, that tug at 
the roots of our emotions, and above 
all to know that we will be either pass- 
ed or failed. It is not strange that our 
sympathies should lie with those who 
long for children and that we should 
forget so often the child himself. 

When we do think of that child, we 
are apt to conclude that all those who 
go to such pains to find him must na- 
turally love and cherish him and that 
all is well. If this were true, there 
would be little cause for concern no 
matter what the procedure. That this 
is not the case is obvious to any one 
who looks about him with any eyes 
of discernment. Children are peculiarly 
susceptible to the exploitation of 
adults, for they are helpless; depend- 
ent for their very lives upon those 
same adults. Their lives are moulded, 
stamped and sealed by those adults 
against whose misuse of that power 
only other adults can protect them. 

Many prospective parents want and 
love a child for himself, for the joy 
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he brings them in the natural course 
of his growing-up. They know and re- 
spect him as a person who belongs to 
himself and to the future in which 
they participate through him. But 
others seek not a child but a solution 
for their own unrest and unhappiness, 


a magic symbol who will like the genii 


of old dissolve their troubles and bring 
them all their hearts’ desire. The wide- 
eyed baby engrossed in the miracle of 
his fingers and toes is somehow to 
solve those complex problems and 
gnawing needs which all the resources 
and experience of the grown-up have 
failed to answer. What happens to the 
baby is a question we fail to ask. 


LTHOUGH they are consciously 

unaware of the fact, adults with- 
out true emotional maturity use chil- 
dren as mirrors and in so doing de- 
prive them of individuality and even 
of subjective reality; and children are 
faithful mirrors accurately reflecting 
not what the adult fondly imagines to 
be there but what is actually there. Al- 
ways children confront adults with 
themselves—a fact which has from the 
beginning of civilization shaped the at- 
titudes of the grown up world to the 
child. If the adult likes himself, is 
happy and hence not vitally blinded to 
what he is actually like, he does not 
find his reflection in the child frighten- 
ing or horrifying. Nor is he angry 
when he observes that the child alters, 
modifies, develops these reflected qual- 
ities—which indeed have now become 
his own and are no longer reflections 
—in accordance with his own needs 
and wishes, with the development of 
his own personality. 

Never having regarded a child as a 
mirror the mature parent has no diffi- 
culty in adjusting to the fact that a 
child is a distinct personality who will 
be both like and unlike himself. On 
the contrary, he finds his greatest and 
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most lasting satisfaction in this very 
fact. Growing out of mutual love, con- 
fidence, and respect it is the base, and 
the only base, for any close, happy hu- 
man relationship. For the adult who 
has never grown up emotionally this 
is impossible. He demands that the 
child mirror only those parts of him- 
self that he accepts and approves and 
even more that the child share his 
blindness in negating what he refuses 
to recognize in himself. Because his 
fear is great the immature grown-up 
cannot tolerate modifications and devi- 
ations in the child nor can he accept 
or understand the child’s reactions as 
a separate personality to these adult 
demands. If the child is to please this 
kind of a parent, he can do so only at 
the price of crippling or in some cases 
destroying his own personality. Usual- 
ly he ends up disappointing the parent 
in any case and is blamed by the adult 
for that disappointment. All too often 
he shares with the parent the convic- 
tion of his own guilt, his own respon- 
sibility for that fore-doomed failure. 
This fundamental base in the de- 
velopment of the relationship between 
a parent and a child is of crucial im- 
portance in the selection of adoptive 
parents. Reversing the biological pro- 
cedure we select parents for a baby 
and with that selection take upon our- 
selves the responsibility for determin- 
ing in large measure the future course 
of that person’s life. Do we select for 
him whole people who are, therefore, 
free to love a child for his own sake 
and to let him grow up a whole per- 
son? Or do we unaware pick those 
who through the medium of a child 
hope to achieve the magic mirror that 
will reflect not themselves, but their 
dream of themselves, the projection 
of their wishes and delusions? We 
would be wise to remember that in the 
fairy tale of the king gorgeously garb- 
ed in invisible garments only a child 


was honest enough to observe that the 
king was naked. It is our nakedness in 
the eyes of a child that we fear. The 
sick parent blinds the child; the ma- 
ture parent finds nothing very terrible 
to fear. In the ability to choose be- 
tween these two lies the true essence 
of successful adoption. 


T is not so simple as it sounds. 
There are few problems more com- 
plicated and more difficult than to see 
people as they are. Our vision is dis- 
torted by our own problems, our own 
self-delusions; we are deceived and 
blinded by the pretenses, the appear- 
ances with which people seek to clothe 
themselves against the often hostile 
eyes of the outside world; we are sub- 
ject to pressures and influences from 
the outside world. Who dares to see 
the king is really naked? If we are to 
solve the problem, to achieve that abili- 
ty to see clearly, we must somehow 
find our way back to the uncompromis- 
ing discernment of childhood. The 
child listens not alone to what is said 
but to how it is said, to the tone of 
voice, to the context in which it ap- 
pears. He observes the expression on 
a face, the spontaneity or control of 
the speaker. And above all he attaches 
primary importance to what the per- 
son does. When what an adult says 
conflicts with what he does, the child 
notes accurately that it is the latter 
that really matters. When we seek to 
understand ‘adoptive parents, we must 
travel the same road. And at the end 
of that road we must answer precisely 
and accurately the one vital question 
—why do these people want a child? 
Without that knowledge we can make 
no real selection. 


People want children for so many 
reasons although ultimately all reasons 
resolve themselves into the one or two 
fundamental facts. Sometimes they 
hope to repair the crumbling structure 
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of a marriage as if a child were some 
kind of magic glue; sometimes they 
seek the fulfillment of hopes and am- 
bitions which they have failed to 
achieve and deny the truth that a child 
can fulfill only his own hopes and am- 
bitions ; sometimes they fumble, blind- 
ly, for solace of the emptiness inside 
of themselves, of their own failure to 
win happiness and serenity within 
themselves and do not see that they 
can only enslave the child within their 
own conflicts and unsuccessful com- 
promises ; sometimes they seek to pro- 
pel themselves into the future through 
an exact facsimile of themselves and 
forget that yesterday can never be to- 
morrow and that nature has no exact 
facsimiles; and sometimes they want 
a child to complete their happiness and 
to fulfill their love for each other and 
to these belong the child’s kingdom of 
heaven. These are the parents who de- 
sire the child for himself; the others 
want to use him, an effort which can 
only result in tragedy and disappoint- 
ment for both the child and the 
parents. 


HERE are a number of ways we 

may come to recognize those 
parents who can give to a child the 
foundation for a happy and _ healthy 
life. First and most important of all 
they are themselves happy people. 
They are happy together, share with 
each other, are content as men and as 
women with the responsibilities and 
prerogatives of masculinity and femini- 
nity. They neither envy nor emulate the 
opposite sex and are satisfied with the 
way nature made them. In short they 
are at peace with themselves and each 
other, and their wish is fulfillment, not 
destruction. In the best sense of that 
much abused word they love each 
other. They want a child to complete 
their home and their lives, not to solve 
their problems with themselves and 


each other. Their longing for a child is 
urgent and strong but untinged with 
the starved desperation that sees all 
else as futility. And always they seek 
their child not his or hers. Interesting- 
ly with most of these people there is 
a definable, organic reason for their 
inability to have a child of their own. 


Secondly, these are people who re- 
spect themselves and hence other peo- 
ple as individuals. They do not have to 
dominate and control others nor do 
they permit others to dominate them. 
They live full and active lives but on a 
sharing basis without the tension and 
aggressiveness of the driven who can 
assure themselves of their own worth 
only through the eyes of other peo- 
ple. To a child they will accord the 
same respect, assuring him always of 
a place uniquely his own, yet leaving 
him free to develop as an individual, 
his dignity as a human being and as a 
participating member of the family 
cherished and protected. And finally 
these are people who have considera- 
tion and understanding of the feelings 
of others. They do not minimize or 
ridicule the emotions of others nor do 
they require that everyone should feel 
the same way as they do. To the emo- 
tions of children they accord the same 
dignity and worth as to their own. 
They do not say lightly that a child 
does not feel deeply because he does 
not regard as important something 
that may be of great moment to the 
adult or vice versa. They know that 
like everyone else he feels intensely 
about what matters greatly to him. 
Hence they are neither angry nor pa- 
tronizing. They are interested rather 
in understanding. In short good adop- 
tive parents like good parents every- 
where are truly grown-up people. 

To the minister's door come both 
the unmarried mother seeking help and 
guidance with her problem of how to 
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plan for herself and her child and the 
childless couples wanting a_ child 
through adoption. There are many 
times that it seems the whole problem 
might be solved quite simply by tak- 
ing the baby from the one and giving 
it to the other. And the community im- 
patient of the procedures and long 
waiting periods of the social agencies 
may press for a solution that seems at 
once so simple and so natural. Further, 
these are often deeply troubled people 
to whom the minister owes a responsi- 
bility as a counselor and who in turn 
look to him for advice and decision. 
At this point to refer them to a so- 
cial agency may seem a cold and 
stereotyped action if not at least par- 
tially an actual abnegation of rightful 
responsibility. Only the minister’s 
knowledge of the true complexity of 
these decisions and conviction of their 
great importance to the lives of the 
human beings involved can bring vital- 
ity and meaning to such a referral. 
The minister’s own awareness and at- 
titude can mean all the difference in 
the way a person approaches the serv- 
ices of a social agency and in how he 
views his own problem and situation. 


There is so much at stake for both 
the adults and the child in this par- 
ticular situation and there is so little 
margin for error if the life of a child 
is not to be expendable that all the 
knowledge, understanding, and help of 
both minister and social worker need 
to be directed toward one consistent 
purpose—the finding of the real, not 
the seeming or convenient, solution. 
And it is knowledge that proves to us 
that there are only seeming, not real, 
contradictions in the ultimate interests 
of all the individuals involved—the 
true solution for one is true for all 
since it must always be the one which 
conforms to the objective reality of 


life. 


NEVITABLY this raises the ques- 
tion of the right of the social 
agency to make the final and exclusive 
decision as to who can and can not 
adopt a child. Some people ask by 
what right social workers claim such 
power and seem to assume the preroga- 
tives of divinity. It is a fair question. 
The power to give or withhold a child 
is an extraordinary one and one to be 
neither lightly assumed nor discharged. 
No social agency worthy of its name 
or of public support could seek such 
a monopoly for its own sake nor would 
it have the opportunity even if it so 
wished. For with the authority goes 
an even greater responsibility. The 
right to that authority depends always 
upon the fulfillment of the purposes 
for which it was given. The justifica- 
tion of that authority lies solely in its 
effectiveness in action, and the respon- 
sibility for that effectiveness rests 
squarely upon the shoulders of those 
who have undertaken it. 


Like any other agency to which 
power has been given, the adoption 
agency must prove in results that it 
can fulfill its responsibility. A happy 
child in a happy home is its only justi- 
fication and the only one needed. Can 
social workers prevent the tragedies 
of haphazard placements in which 
both child and parents suffer? The an- 
swer based upon present knowledge 
and experience is clearly yes. This 
does not mean that social workers will 
never make a mistake nor that they 
possess any magic secrets. It does 
mean that the good social worker 
brings to the problem all that training 
and experience can teach, a humility 
and a need to know engendered by 
awareness of great responsibility and 
a deep and vital concern that decisions 
be made not on the basis of his or 
anyone else’s opinion but solely upon 
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the solid base of precisely observed 
facts. 

The minister and the social worker 
each have a vital part, and when they 
work together, they can do more than 
give effective help in any single situa- 
tion. They can help to give to the com- 
munity a real understanding of what 
is involved in adoption and of the right 
of the child to protection and a chance 
for a happy life. The minister with 
conviction about this is in a position 
to give great service not only for the 
present but for the future. We have 


only the groping and feeble beginnings 
of legislation for the protection of our 
children who cannot grow up in their 
own homes. Ahead of us lies the long 
struggle to convince the community at 
large that the life of a Jimmy is im- 
portant, that no more fundamental 
task can face any people than the pro- 
tection and happiness of their children 
—all their children. 


The final section of this article, “When 
and How to Tell a Child” of its adop- 
tion will appear in a later issue—Ed. 


Man and Woman 


ig a perfect union the man and the woman are like a strung bow. Who is to 
say whether the string bends the bow, or the bow tightens the string? Yet 


male bow and female string are in harmony with each other, and their arrow 
can be aimed. Unstrung the bow hangs aimless; the cord flaps idly—CyriL 


“It has been a great pleasure to read this book... 
Here the modern woman can learn to do more than 
either pity or reproach herself ... A superb job.” 


ay HARRY A. OVERSTREET, author of The Mature 
in 


The Many Lives of 
MODERN WOMAN: 


A GUIDE TO HAPPINESS IN HER COMPLEX ROLE 
by SIDONIE M. GRUENBERG and HILDA SIDNEY KRECH 


ERE is an excellent book for everyone who must help 

a woman who wants to be a good wife and mother and 
yet build a full life for herself in the outside world. Offering 
a shrewd and perceptive analysis of the problem involved, 
it gives, through the examples of many who have succeeded, 
a positive and constructive approach to the problem of hap- 
piness for the modern woman. This is the first book which 
recognizes the importance of each of the many roles a woman 
must play. 


$3 at all booksellers DOUBLEDAY 
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Mental Health Reading for Children 


Books Can Help Children Discover Their Interdependence 


to Humanity and Can Lead Them Ultimately to God 


BY ALICE L. GODDARD 


Director of Children’s Work, Division of 
Christian Education, National Council of 
Churches 


and 


MILDRED C. WIDBER 


Division of Christian Education, 
Congregational Christian Churches 


We have received many inquiries from 
our readers—both ministers and workers in 
religious education—for an article evalua- 
ting reading materials for children. Accord- 
ingly, we are happy to be able to present to 
our readers this article on children’s read- 
ing which represents many years of inten- 
sive research and study on the part of both 
authors.—Ed. 


VERY person needs _ occasional 

escape from the weight of living. 
A good book can provide the means 
and leave the reader renewed in spirit 
and refreshed in mind. Life would in- 
deed be colorless to children without 
some flights of fancy and imagination. 
Whoever has gone with Michael and 
Jane to an upside-down-tea-party on 
the ceiling with that incomparable 
governess Mary Poppins, knows that 
magic is real. Any small boy who has 
adventured with Elmer and_ the 


Dragon needs no further aid for his 
imagination. 

Youth needs the substance for 
dreams found in books along with the 
challenge to new and deeper thoughts. 
Poorer is the young person who dur- 
ing childhood never left with Mole the 
four walls of his snug little home to 
venture forth to find early spring, 
spreading warmly over England’s 
fields and streams. Approaching riper 
years, this child, who lived with Mole 
and Ratty turns on a warm March day 
to the opening words of Vind in the 
Willows and leaves for a time the 
harsh world about him. The youth 
finds new meaning in the present and 
gathers courage for the future as he 
reads of dreams come true in Song of 
the Pines, Lone Journey, or Moses. 
Such books are of the stuff of which 
great ideas and creative living are 
born. 

Unreasonable escape, however, in 
reading to the exclusion of other in- 
terests is something to be watched. 
Excessive reading may mean that the 
child or youth is finding books a sub- 
stitute for a lack in his everyday life. 
It does not matter whether the lack be 
real or imaginary. Although reading 
may provide him with rich experi- 
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ences, too much of it will still be un- 
healthy escape unless the cause of his 
difficulty is removed. 

A certain seemingly well adjusted 
adult reads constantly and sprinkles 
each conversation with incidents from 
the written page with as much flavor 
as a gossip would spread the latest tid- 
bit. Questioned regarding her avid 
hunger for reading, she confessed, 
“When I was growing up, I escaped 
from the world of people to the world 
of books and I am still escaping. It re- 
quires effort to be with people, but not 
with books. I wish, though, my parents 
had helped me to play with other boys 
and girls instead of being content be- 
cause I was no problem to them when 
I was buried in a book.” 

The adult endeavoring to help others 
to have a normal, healthy development 
soon realizes that reading is not sepa- 
rate and independent from the rest of 
life but is an interrelated experience. 
In guiding reading it is, therefore, im- 
portant to deal with the total person 
and his interests rather than with only 
one segment of his life; namely, his 
book interests. 

A reader oftentimes experiences with 
characters in books their sorrows and 
joys, pride and embarrassment, suc- 
cess and disgrace, which he may iden- 
tify with his own. Many a small-for- 
his-age boy has recognized himself in 
The Smallest Boy in the Class and 
been helped to exchange his undesira- 
ble behavior for ways more accept- 
able to his peers. Many eight and nine 
year old girls see and hear themselves 
as they listen to the story of Wanda 
in The Hundred Dresses. For the first 
time, in a flash of understanding, they 
put themselves in that other child’s 
place. 


UCH identification may lead to a 
deeper understanding of others 


and to a healthy emotional develop- 
ment through vicarious experiences. It 
may also bring a deeper and more com- 
passionate appreciation of life’s beauty 
and challenge. Truth, mercy, and 
goodness become more than abstract 
words when the reader literally lives 
them with worthy heroes and heroines. 
The young person who follows Dr. 
Robert Thomas in So Sure of Life 
meets goodness and mercy. Children 
who go with Dick Gregory to Hungry 
Hollow in the Great Smoky Mountains 
will meet beauty, freedom, and justice 
wrapped in humor, comedy, and a 
good yarn. 

The expression of emotions over 
situations in books can be a healthy 
outlet for pent up feelings. Some 
young readers discover ways of work- 
ing out some of their own problems as 
they identify themselves with people 
who move through the pages of an 
absorbing story. It can be revealing, 
and sometimes comforting, for a per- 
son to discover he is not alone in his 
insecurity, his lack of experience, or 
even his mistakes. It can be helpful to 
watch another person work through 
difficulties similar to one’s own and to 
observe the various ways different 
characters meet the same problem. 


Boys and girls struggling to adjust 
to a new home, a new school, and to 
make new friends have a fellow feeling 
for Carol in Carol from the Country 
and Jack Corwin in The New Boy. 
Older boys find that any book by John 
R. Tunis is certain to reflect their 
school and sports life and problems, 
certain also to point. up integrity and 
courage. Highpockets, a baseball story, 
is one of this author’s best. 

The ludicrous or ridiculous encoun- 
tered and skillfully handled in fiction 
or biography often helps a child or 
youth re-evaluate troublesome condi- 
tions in his own life. It is good for a 
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person to be able to laugh at himself 
through enjoyment of the antics or 
amusing embarrassment of others. 
This can tend to cultivate a wholesome 
basis for judgment regarding what is 
really serious in life. 

Byron was having considerable dif- 
ficulty living up to boasts about his 
imaginary abilities. As he listened to 
a tale of the braggart, Pinnochio, 
Byron said, “He had as much trouble 
as I do, didn’t he?” With a laugh he 
brought his own difficulty to the fore 
and released energies for more con- 
structive use. For an adult to have 
mentioned the same _ resemblance 
might have been harmful instead of 
helpful. 

If carried too far, or made with un- 
desirable characters, identification like 
escape, bears watching. The discerning 
observer is also alert to identification 
which becomes abnormally absorbing, 
or continues for an undue period of 
time. Notice, for example, the child 
who, unless a more stimulating situa- 
tion arises, is unable to tear himself 
away from his reading. He laughs with 
the characters, shouts some of their 
exclamations, grows tense and excited 
as they face dangers, and glories with 
them in their victories. He protests 
when asked to leave the book to help 
with the dishes but can easily lay it 
aside to pitch for the ball team. When 
the story is finished he remembers it, 
and will recall it often. But life goes 
on in its usual pattern, colored only 
normally by the influence of the book. 


OMPARE Carol who at the age 

of 14 years changed from a seem- 
ingly vigorous healthy child to a list- 
less dreamer who preferred solitary 
reading to anything else. When her 
parents sought for the cause, they dis- 
covered she was one of a group ex- 
changing lurid pulp magazines. So ab- 


sorbed had Carol become in the 
stories that she was almost completely 
identifying herself with the heroines. 
This reaction was a clue to a deep seat- 
ed difficulty which required profession- 
al attention. Not all abnormal reac- 
tions are this serious but they always 
are warnings. Some young readers see 
in characters in a book, not themselves, 
but certain friends or members of 
their family. Sometimes they meet 
story book people who possess quali- 
ties they would like to find in the peo- 
ple around them. 


They may find in this way a securi- 
ty they lack as they attach themselves 
in reading to “pretend” parents or 
companions. Some readers work out 
aggressions and other undesirable 
feelings in their reactions to story 
book people whom they identify with 
parents, teachers, or peers. These may 
be desirable experiences contributing 
temporarily to healthy growth, provid- 
ed they are not carried to abnormal 
ends and if meanwhile an effort is 
made to correct any serious conditions 
which occasion them. 


Certain books call forth deeper ap- 
preciation and human sympathy for 
neighbors near and far whose strug- 
gles, feelings, and aspirations are simi- 
lar to those set forth in the written 
words. This is especially true of books 
which deal with people of another race, 
culture, or mode of living. It is just as 
easy, however, for a book written by a 
disillusioned or misguided author, to 
foster ill will. Boys and girls need help 
so they may know how to appraise 
books and their authors intelligently 
and select them for their authenticity 
and integrity. The Friendship Press 
books are particularly helpful in creat- 
ing good will and a sense of responsi- 
bility and fellowship for others. 


Pastoral Psychology 


As your first Selection... 


Britain. 


Psychology, Religion and Healing 


by Leste D. WEATHERHEAD 


$5.00 


. . . the monumental magnum opus (503 pages) of 
the greatest preacher (and psychologist) of Great 


The outstanding characteristic of Psychology, Re- 
ligion and Healing is its scope and comprehensiveness. 
Every known method of spiritual healing which man 


has tried in the past or is currently experimenting 
with is studied and analyzed in terms of its meaning for the work of the minis- 


ter today. 


“Weatherhead’s contribution points the way to a more comprehensive atti- 
tude which may release the great energies of the non-physical world for the 
welfare and maturity of mankind.”—The London Times 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES 


A CLUB FOR YOU! Pasrtorat Psy- 
cHOLocy Book was formed to 
acquaint today’s minister with the great 
strides which have taken place in the 
new sciences of human behavior which 
will help him to give his people the 
help they need. That is why the mem- 
bers of the Editorial Board, distin- 
guished authorities on pastoral work, 
psychology, and psychiatry have agreed 
to accept the responsibility for selecting 
the Club’s books and overseeing its oper- 
ation. They are your guarantee that the 
Club will meet your needs. 


THE BEST FOR THE LEAST. In 
many cases the Club prices represent a 
substantial reduction from those charged 
in bookstores, and in no case will you 
ever need to pay more than the regular 
retail prices. Whenever you have pur- 
chased three Club Selections, you will 
receive a valuable book as a free Divi- 
dend. From time to time there are also 
Special Dividends, in addition to the 
regular ones. The net cost of books you 
acquire through the Club may well be 
less than 50% of the regular prices! 


NO PURCHASE OBLIGATION. One 
of the most important features of Club 
membership is that you are not obligated 
to purchase any minimum number of 
books during any period. You may take 
every Selection, or you may take none 
at all. You may cancel your membership 
at any time. Your membership includes 
at no cost to you, the monthly “Preview” 
which brings you an authoritative and 
comprehensive review of the current 
Club Selection written by the Editorial 
Board member most experienced in the 
book’s subject matter. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. If for 
any reason whatever you should not be 
fully satisfied with any Club Selection, 
you may return it within 10 days of r2- 
ceiving it and you will be given full credit 
for it. You pay for your purchases from 
the Club by check or money order within 
10 days after you receive them. You will 
find an invoice (bill) in an envelope 
pasted to the outside of the package in 
which your books arrive. Please remem- 
ber to send this invoice back to us with 
your payment, in order that we may 
properly credit your account. 
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Personality and Psychotherapy 


by Joun and Neat A. MILLER 


Professors of Psychology 
Yale Institute of Human Relations 


“A great book of extraordinary significance, a book 
dealing with knowledge that is indispensable for the 
person who has responsibilities for counseling in any 
relationship.”—OreN H. Baker, Dean of the Colgate- 


Rochester Divinity School 
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Pastoral Psychology Book Club 
Great Neck, New York 


Please enroll me as a member of PastoraL PsycHoLocy Book 
Cus, and send me, by return mail, FREE OF CHARGE, a copy 
of Personality and Psychotherapy. Begin my membership with 
Psychology, Religion and Healing, and bill me for $5.00. It is 
distinctly understood that I am in no way obligated. I will 
receive advance notice of each month’s Club Selection, so that 
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OOKS of history and biography 

especially reveal vivid truths in 
experiences of the past. As they enjoy 
the records of human endeavor and 
achievement, growing persons are de- 
veloping criteria for meeting conflicts 
and facing problems of the present. 
They know that what they are reading 
is true and consequently its influence 
is doubly potent. Today’s juvenile liter- 
ature abounds in worthy biographies. 
The Childhood of Famous American 
Series is notable for the excellent 
story-telling quality of all of its titles. 
It includes: George Carver: Boy 
Scientist ; George Washington; Nehru’s 
Story; Albert Schweitzer: Genius in 
the Jungle; and the 1950 Newberry 
Award: Amos Fortune: Free Man. 
Biography becomes even more mean- 
ingful when re-lived in dramatic play 
and role playing, or shared with others 
in story form. 

Research is not a process reserved 
for the technician. Unbound by restric- 
tions of time, space, and skill, the read- 
er can develop confidence for living 
as he explores the mysteries of trains 
and planes, streets and automobiles, 
schools and churches, all on the writ- 
ten page. Books contribute to resource- 
fulness of thought and action as they 
open up new fields of scientific know- 
ledge, as they help in the development 
of skills, and add to the reader’s sense 
of at-homeness in the universe. Re- 
cently a boy, blind from birth, built a 
successful radio from instructions in 
a book printed in Braille. Think of his 
satisfactions ! 

Enjoyment of reading for a purpose 
can develop progressively from the 
small child’s interest in every day 
jingles and poems, in familiar occur- 
rences tinged with surprises, in nature 
and animals, through the stages of 
love of plot and adventure, sportsman- 
ship and courage, excitement and mys- 
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tery, realism and inventions. Finally 
comes the adolescent’s beginning in- 
terest in general science and life with 
its wider fields of adventure and ex- 
ploration, vocations and relationships. 

A storehouse of available know- 
ledge gained from reading can add to 
the growing person’s sense of worth. 
A sixth grade boy, ordinarily difficult 
to interest, recently entered vacation 
church school carrying an encyclopedia 
and asking, “Where is Miss Emerson? 
I knew I was right yesterday when I 
answered her question and here it is 
right here.” He had arisen that morn- 
ing an hour earlier than usual to check 
his answer which had been challenged. 


As boys and girls learn to find out 
things for themselves, their depend- 
ence on others decreases and they feel 
the exaltation that comes from earning 
the respect of peers or adults. It is 
important that the young reader be 
protected from the error of believing 
all that is printed. Guidance in selec- 
tion of books and writers, lively dis- 
cussions, questions, group research, 
and pertinent conversations regarding 
reading content help result in a critical 
attitude that is healthy. Here again, 
today’s literature abounds in titles re- 
lated to these paragraphs on fact find- 
ing and the development of skills for 
living. These range from books for the 
youngest, such as My First Picture 
Dictionary and The Water that Jack 
Drank to In Woods and Fields, 
Worlds in the Sky, and You and 
Atomic Energy—all for boys and girls 
from ten up. 


HE maturing reader’s life takes on 

enlarged meaning as he peruses 
books which tell in thrilling episodes 
of the courageous missionaries at work 
in this country and elsewhere; and 
which cry out on every page for peace 
and brotherhood. No person can read 
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some of the great stories of other 
countries without feeling a deeper kin- 
ship with them. To introduce a grow- 
ing person through books to the hopes 
and aspirations, the hardships and the 
daring exploits, the ethical and spirit- 
ual values of other peoples and lands, 
is to implant a relationship which even 
mass hatred and war cannot complete- 
ly destroy. 

Young people respond to Jn the Di- 
rection of Dreams and Great is the 
Company, true stories of Christian 
adventurers. Children listen to Mis- 
sionary Story Hour or read with en- 
joyment the books published by 
Friendship Press because “something 
happens” and “it’s true!” 

Books can encourage a sense of 
companionship with people of far away 
lands and a bond of sympathetic un- 
derstanding as differences are made 
desirable rather than curious and ri- 
diculous. The right kind of reading 
fosters the sense of being a part of hu- 
manity and develops appreciation of 
man’s interdependence. It can increase 
the feeling of personal responsibility 
for the welfare of others. It can nar- 
row the chasm adults have built be- 
tween peoples and countries and can 
help provide a common ground on 
which, in spite of political and eco- 
nomic differences, Christian attitudes 
and relationships can be nurtured. Re- 
cent years have produced excellent 
books to help in this task: This Is the 
World for younger children; All 
About Us and People are Important 
for the grade schoolers; Jn Henry’s 
Back Yard and You and Your United 
Nations for the early teen-agers or 
Partners, United Nations and Youth. 
These are books for homes and schools. 


S THE books and articles written 
by sincere Christians from other 
lands, particularly missionary coun- 
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tries, come to be appreciated by youth, 
great depths of respect can result and 
healthy humility find rootage. It is im- 
portant as the reader’s interests ex- 
pand that he be assured accompanying 
rich personal experiences in the world 
of people as well as of things. He 
needs to develop first hand a sense of 
interdependence and personal relation- 
ship to peoples of the world, all of 
which is enriched by reading, rather 
than being tempted to substitute the 
experiences of others for ones he 
might have himself. It is detrimental 
to substitute dreams for reality in any 
kind of reading. The two are com- 
panions. 


Every person needs to laugh. Fun is 
a vital asset—an adjunct to healthy 
living. Good humorous books can help 
develop a commendable sense of hu- 
mor which is not dependent upon the 
shoddy enjoyment of another’s mis- 
haps. Chuckles and broad rib-tickling 
laughter will accompany the reading 
of Jack and the Three Sillies; any of 
Dr. Seuss’s tall tales; Mr. Popper’s 
Penguins ; The Five Chinese Brothers; 
and inimitable Homer Price, that mid- 
west small town boy forever getting 
into or inventing ingenious escapades. 
These books ought not to be missed! 

There are many books which help to 
keep alive the joy of living, and which 
provide bits of laughter to be tucked 
away and enjoyed at many odd mo- 
ments. Whether such books have any 
other value is insignificant. Theirs is 
a special contribution to the enrich- 
ment of life. Humorous reading, and 
sometimes pure nonsense, can be re- 
laxing and refreshing. Tommy’s laugh- 
ter filled the room so recently a scene 
of tears. Rain and illness had marred 
the day but the family was enjoying 
a fun story at bedtime. Tommy’s re- 
mark, “Daddy, we have fun when we 
read together, don’t we?” caught up 
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all the values of reading as a panacea 
for strain and tension. 

It is not unusual for very young 
children who can appreciate little more 
than the rhythm of laughing words to 
respond to a nonsense rhyme by re- 
laxing under its spell. Some mothers 
ease the fear and routine of bathing 
and dressing by softly reciting or sing- 
ing nonsense verses, which are a part 
of our rich heritage or which grow out 
of the activities of the moment. 


MOST precious part of the 

young reader’s heritage is the 
Bible. He needs to grow in his use 
and appreciation of it as literature. He 
can come to love its stories, its wealth 
of poetry. He can learn to appreciate 
its religious and historical record of 
inestimable value and to prize it as a 
book inspired and filled with insight, 
directing and guiding him as he studies 
its pages. But this will not happen by 
forced reading or by the “chapter a 
day” method. The attitude of adults 
and the way they use—or neglect— 
the Bible will largely determine the 
place the less mature person gives it. 
Bible story books and other resources 
also help establish and develop reli- 
gious concepts and practices. These 
books can be the means of developing 
the child’s interest in the Bible and its 
uses, its background, its history; of 
enlarging the adolescent’s understand- 
ing of its contents; and of enriching 
all of life. 

There are many excellent books in 
this field. The best are based on sound 
scholarship, attractively printed and 
illustrated, with a fine understanding 
of the great treasure for all of man- 
kind to be found within the pages of 
the Bible itself. Only a few titles are 
given here: Jn the Morning; Twenty 
Bible Verses for Young Children; 
Bible Books for Small People, a series 
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of twelve small books with a colored 
picture and a few lines of the story on. 
every page; Tell Me About God: Tell 
Me About the Bible; The Story of the 
Bible; The Bible Story for Boys and 
Girls. The production of the Revised 
Standard Version of the Holy Bible 
is making Bible reading more mean- 
ingful than it has even been to older 
children and youth who shculd also be 
helped to use a good Bible dictionary 
and atlas. 


It is important to remember, when 
considering reactions to comic books, 
that reading is related to the rest of 
life. In comics, as in all areas of read- 
ing, the adult needs te help the grow- 
ing person be selective, a very differ- 
ent process than that of determining 
all of his choices. Writing on the sub- 
ject of comics in his book Reading in 
Modern Education, Paul Witty em- 
phasizes the need for understanding 
the seriousness of this reading for a 
particular child as his total pattera of 
interests is studied. Dr. Witty points 
to the necessity for supplying substi- 
tutes rich in actfon, suspense, adven- 
ture, and excitement. Only such sub- 
stitute reading can compete with the 
comic book at this stage of the child’s 
interest. 

If the young reader is growing in 
his understanding of higher values, is 
learning to appreciate true beauty and 
to practice Christian principles in all 
of his relationships, reading of comics 
will likely be of short duration or of 
little influence on him. If he has grown 
up with good books as his companions, 
he will soon tire of anything of a lesser 
quality unless other factors, such as 
lack of friends, failure in school, or 
the wrong crowd may be causing prob- 
lems from which comic books bring 
release or escape. If the lure of cheap 
comic books becomes too great, other 
areas of the reader’s life bear watch- 
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ing. The appeal of shoddy and distort- 
ed presentations may be an evidence 
of difficulties needing skilled help, or 
may mean that the reader needs more 
real adventure in life. 


HE DESIRE to read is lost when 

forced. Reading because “it is 
good for you” destroys the pleasure 
in it. Emphasis on reading techniques 
can rob an appealing story or account 
of its joy and worth. Carefully nur- 
tured, however, the habit of reading 
can be cultivated like any other habit. 
It is intensified when books are found 
useful or enjoyable. It can be en- 
couraged as it is related to interests 
and expanded as new interests are fos- 
tered or old patterns modified. As 
adults enjoy and use books the young- 
er person grows in respect for the 
printed page. Even the way in which 
books are cared for or abused becomes 
a language, silent but powerful. 


Collecting good books can help a 
young reader develop discrimination 
and a sense of values. Even the young 
child can learn to care for his books 
which should never be purchased for 
their wearing qualities alone. The 
family that reads together finds in 
books a bond that unites them more 
firmly and securely. The same is true 
of groups in church, school, or com- 
munity. Even the youngest child may 
feel a part of such a circle and be im- 
portant to it as he brings his favorite 
story book to share. In such a group, 
each member shares for the enjoyment 
of all, his most precious treasure of 
poetry, biography, story, or illustra- 
tion. Thus, reading may become for 
the child or youth, a joy and a re- 
source which helps him experience the 
richness of life and which stimulates a 
variety of interests. It may also help 
reveal to him his relationship and in- 
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terdependence with all of humanity 
and lead him ultimately to God. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


The following titles are books which 
have been chosen for discussion by 
the authors of this article on children’s 
reading because of their special contri- 
bution to mental health. For conveni- 
ence they have been arranged in age 
groups. Many of them, however, have 
a far wider application than these 
groupings indicate. 


AGES 3-6 


Bible Books For Small People by Mary 
Entwistle and Muriel -Chalmers. Thomas 
Nelson, 50c 


AGES 4-6 


Tell Me About God by Mary Alice Jones. 
Ill. by Pelagie Doane. Rand McNally, 
$2.00 

The Water That Jack Drank by William 
R. Scott & Charles Shaw. William R. 
Scott, $1.50 


AGES 5-7 

Tell Me About The Bible by Mary Alice 
Jones. Ill. by Pelagie Doane. Rand Mc- 
Nally, $2.00 

In the Morning (Twenty Bible Verses) by 
Louise Drew. Abingdon-Cokesbury, $1.00 

The Smallest Boy in the Class by Jerrold 
Beim. Ill. by Meg Wohlberg. William 
Morrow, $2.00 


AGES 5-9 


The Five Chinese Brothers by Claire 
Huchet Bishop. Coward-McCann, $1.75 


AGES 6-8 


This Is the World by Josephine VanD. 
Pease & Esther Friend. Rand McNally, 
$2.50 

My First Picture Dictionary. Pictures by 
Dorothy Grider. Wilcox & Follett, 60c 

AGES 6-10 

Dr. Seuss’s Tall Tales. Random House. 

Jack and the Three Sillies by Richard 
Chase. Pictures by Joshua  Tolford, 
Houghton-Mifflin, $2.00 
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Elmer and the Dragon by Ruth Stiles Gan- 
nett. Random House, $2.00 


AGES 6-60 


Wind In the Willows by Kenneth Grahame. 
Ill. by Arthur Raekham. Heritage, $2.75 


AGES 7-9 


Mr. Popper’s Penguins by Richard Atwater 
& F. H. Ill. by Robert Lawson. Little, 
Brown, $2.50 


AGES 7-11 


The Childhood of Famous American Series. 

George Carver: Boy Scientist by Augusta 
Stevenson. Bobbs-Merrill, $1.75 

Jane Addams: Little Lame Girl by Jean 
Brown Wagoner. Bobbs-Merrill, $1.75 


AGES 8-10 
Homer Price. Ill. by Robert McCloskey. 
Viking, $2.00 
All About Us by Eva Knox Evans. Ill. by 
Vana Earle. Capitol, $2.00 
The Hundred Dresses by Eleanor Estes. 
Harcourt, Brace, $2.50 


AGES 8-11 


People Are Important by Eva Knox Evans. 
Capitol, $2.00 


AGES 9-11 


The New Boy by Mary Urmston. Pictures 
by Brinton Turkle. Doubleday, $2.25 


AGES 9-12 


The Bible Story For Boys and Girls: New 
Testament by Walter Russell Bowie. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, $2.50 

Nehru’s Story by Shakuntala Masani. Ox- 
ford, $2.50 

George Washington by Genevieve Foster. 
Scribner’s, $2.00 

Carol From the Country by Frieda Fried- 
man. Ill. by Mary Barton. William Mor- 
row, $2.00 

Hungry Hollow by Anna Rose Wright. 
Friendship Press, $1.25 (paper); $2.50 
(cloth) 


AGES 9-13 AND UP 


Worlds In the Sky by Carroll Lane Fenton 
& Mildred Adams Fenton. John Day, 
$2.50 


AGES 9 AND UP 


In Woods and Fields by Margaret Waring 
Buck. Abingdon-Cokesbury, $1.75 (pa- 
per); $3.00 (cloth) 


AGES 10-14 


In Henry’s Back Yard—The Races of Man- 
kind by Ruth Benedict and Gene Weltfish, 
Schuman, $2.00 


You and Atomic Energy by John Lewellen. 
Children’s Press, $1.50 


Amos Fortune: Free Man. Ul. by Elizabeth 
Yales. Aladdin, $2.50 


Song of the Pines. lll. by Walter Havig- 
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Pastor-Parishioner 


The Pastor's Primary Concern Is to Discover the 


Emotional and Spiritual Significance of the 


Particular Behavior of the Parishioner 


BY REV. OTIS R. RICE 


Executive Secretary, Department of Pastoral 
Services, National Council of Churches 


HETHER the pastor is fully 

. aware of it, whether he under- 
stands the full implications of it or 
not, he is dealing with a dynamic of 
tremendous potential in his relation- 
ship with his parishioners. It is scarce- 
ly necessary to say that whenever two 
people come together, a vital dynamic 
develops. Pastors, like any other pro- 
fessional persons, must recognize this 
force when dealing with those who 
seek them out. 

In the pastoral relationship the dy- 
namic is probably heightened, because 
pastor and parishioner are in a peculiar 
relationship, differing from other pro- 
fessional relationships. It is a privi- 
leged one, legally protected, like those 
of doctor and patient, lawyer and 


This article is part of a chapter from The 
People In Your Life, the Pastoral Psychol- 
ogy Book Club Selection for June. Copyright 
1951 by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., and reprinted 
by permission. 


client. No privileged communication 
to a pastor may be used in court, nor 
may it be used as evidence. But it is 
more. An additional bulwark to this 
relationship is the tradition existing 
down through the ages that the pastor 
is one to whom people go with their 
troubles. A certain authority accrues 
to the sacred minister because of his 
ordination and vocation. His position 
is further heightened and strengthen- 
ed by the fact that he, unlike other 
professional persons, may enter a situ- 
ation without being summoned. Doc- 
tors and lawyers must, of necessity, be 
called. But the pastor considers it his 
duty, within the bounds of tact and 
discrimination, to enter those situa- 
tions in which his parishioners are in 
difficulty. This same relationship also 
requires that he prepare them for 
times of remote trouble in which he 
may serve—a service not usual in the 
offices of other professional people. 
Normally, a pastor occupies a pulpit. 
He preaches, visits people in various 
kinds of difficulty, and is an active 
participant in the epochal events of 
their lives. He is in a position to pre- 
pare them for the normal crises that 
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most parishioners must sometimes 
face. Thus he incurs a special respon- 
sibility toward those who come to him 
saying: “I heard you preach last Sun- 
day. You seemed to be talking to my 
need. Somehow I feel [ can come to 
you with my troubles.” 


We pastors have had our own at- 
titudes toward our parishioners and 
toward our work greatly affected by 
studies of other relationships and by 
insights that come to us from the dis- 
cipline of psychiatry. Not that we are 
prepared to practice psychiatry. I do 
believe, however, that the recognition 
of the responsibilities and limitations 
of our relationship is tremendously 
important for the lives of other peo- 
ple and, of course, for our own. Hence 
we wish to have our own relationships 
with others implemented by what has 
been learned from other disciplines 
and from experience in other vital re- 
lationships. Thus we approach our 
tasks with a somewhat new attitude. 
We are actually relearning the things 
that the great pastors down through 
the centuries have known. We are be- 
ginning to recognize that the dynamic 
of our relationship is itself much more 
important than any specific action we 
may take in the interests of our parish- 
ioners. 


There are three basic attitudes or 
assumptions which underlie our pas- 
toral care today. First, the deep and 
abiding reverence for the integrity of 
the personality of the parishioner. It 
may seem curious to mention that the 
pastor must have reverence for the 
integrity of the parishioner; but the 
truth of the matter is that, with the 
best intentions in the world, pastors 
have sometimes thought they were 
doing the Lord’s work and will when 
they made decisions for, gave advice 
to, made plans for, judged, or gave en- 
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couragement to others without real 
warrant. 


ODAY we realize how easy it is 
for us to violate (even with the 
best of intentions) the integrity of an- 
other. We know that it is far better for 
an individual to select for his own life 
a plan that we may believe to be third- 
rate than for us to try to superimpose 
on him what we believe to be a first- 
rate plan. Many times what seems to 
be common sense is common nonsense. 
Our advice to a parishioner may actu- 
ally violate his integrity. For example, 
a young couple, childless and at 
swords’ points, sought out their pastor. 
Their difficulties and dissension were 
such that they had decided to obtain a 
divorce. The pastor, without under- 
standing their deeper conflict, said: 
“What you must do is adopt an infant. 
The dear little one will bind you to- 
gether.” 


Do you sense what happened here? 
A child so adopted became a battle- 
ground upon which two people fought, 
and in the end the integrity of the 
child too was violated as well as that 
of both husband and wife. Ultimately 
the child became neurotic and the 
parents separated without any under- 
standing of the emotional factors in- 
volved.* 


In another instance, a pastor was 
sought out by an avowed alcoholic. 
The pastor knelt and prayed with his 
alcoholic parishioner. As they rose 
from their knees the pastor said: “I 
am guided by God to urge you to sign 
a pledge to the Almighty that you will 
never drink again. I know that God 
will answer your prayer, because He 
answers all prayers.” 


*For further elaboration of this point see 
Leontine Young’s article on adoption in this 
issue —Ed. 
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Anyone who has ever dealt with al- 
coholics knows how dangerous such a 
procedure can be. But the pledge was 
signed and the alcoholic left the par- 
sonage. As might have been expected, 
the desire to drink built up. With un- 
conscious drives impelling him, the 
alcoholic went off on a three-day spree. 
When he came to himself and was 
sober once more, he realized that not 
only had ‘he failed again, but now he 
had broken a solemn and absolute 
pledge to Almighty God. So he hanged 
himself. Here again was an obvious 
violation of the integrity of another 
soul. 


A second attitude we strive to 
achieve is a deep and abiding faith in 
the forces and resources of life. This 
méans that the forces and resources 


of life are to be trusted. Sometimes. 


these forces and resources are not 
what the pastor ordinarily has recog- 
nized as such. An individual may have 
great hostility in his heart yet have the 
potentialities of creativity. Aggression 
in its many forms may become. useful 
and creative. One of the most horrify- 
ing discoveries a pastor can make is 
that of the aridity in other lives. These 
disturbed individuals have re- 
sponses, no drives, no eagerness in any 
direction. But the person with plenty 
of hostility may, in fact, possess po- 
tential resources for life and survival. 
Mistaken loyalties may be turned into 
creative loyalties; futile fantasies may 
become constructive imagination. We 
now believe that within the parish- 
ioner himself are forces that can be 
understood and used. We believe that 
within the situation itself are forces 
and resources that can be useful and 
helpful. We affirm that within the pas- 
tor-parishioner relationship are forces 
to be trusted, utilized, and made crea- 
tive. 


We are discovering that it takes 
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time for these forces to be realized. It 
is not possible to do much for a parish- 
ioner in one twenty-minute interview. 
The discovery of deeper forces may 
take a considerable length of time. We 
are learning, also, that many of the 
drives in the unconscious portions of 
the mind are not necessarily dirty, in- 
fantile, and vicious. One finds there, 
what is more important, the finer, 
deeper, more powerful forces that 
make for integration and real creativi- 
ty in life. 

The informed pastor needs to school 
himself in a third attitude. It is that of 
understanding. I use the word in a 
twofold meaning. The pastor must be 
willing to be an accepting, permissive 
individual who at least at the outset 
of his ministration engages in no con- 
demnation of his parishioner and 
makes no judgment upon him. He 
should not be shocked, disgusted, or 
frightened by the predicament in which 
he finds his parishoner although the 
behavior exhibited may be sinful, anti- 
social, and: disgusting. He is also un- 
derstanding in a second sense: he 
seeks to discover the meaning of the 
parishioner’s problem or behavior. 
Again and again the pastor must ask 
himself: ‘What does this behavior 
mean for this parishioner at this 
time?” Or “What is my parishioner’s 
feeling in this situation which has 
come to my attention?” 


T IS difficult but necessary for the 
pastor to remember that the same 
external pattern of behavior may have 
quite different meanings for different 
individuals and for the same person 
under varying circumstances. Such an 
antisocial act as stealing or iving may 
be reprehensible and immoral. But the 
pastor’s primary concern is to discover 
why an individual lies or steals, what 
the emotional and spiritual significance 
of the act is te those concerned. The 
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understanding of behavior is difficult 
even for those adept in psychiatry and 
psychology ; but it is a necessary atti- 
tude and attribute of the pastor who 
deals with human souls. 

I have used three words: reverence, 
faith, and understanding. We pastors 
are quite familiar with their general 
meaning, yet we must add a new mean- 
ing to them: reverence for the integri- 
ty of the individual, faith in the forces 
of life, and understanding of the in- 
dividual’s predicament. Putting the-e 
three principles into operation means, 
of course, that most of us in our 
pastor-parishioner relationships 
become listeners and observers. Here 
it is the relationship itself that hxs 
meaning. Instead of presenting an im- 
mediate and final answer for our 
parishioner, we must listen—listen to 
discover his real problem, listen to dis- 
cern our own reaction to his behavior. 


Someone has said that good pastoral 
care is trained listening. For a clergy- 
man listening is the hardest thing in 
the world to do. After all, we are train- 
ed to preach or pray at the drop of a 
hat! To listen is a tremendous sacri- 
fice! But it is a sacrifice we must make 
if we really love people. We must be 
willing to sit» back and listen to their 
problems. 

Pastors have a remarkable gamut of 
normal relations with people at criti- 
cal times in their lives. When a baby is 
horn, arrangements are made for bap- 
tism, dedication, or circumcision. The 
impact of the pastor upon the family 
and the godparents is felt, and a rela- 
tionship set up. This relationship may 
have deep meaning later on in the 
life of the growing child, and his 
family as well. 

In the period of early childhood we 
are concerned with the religious edu- 
cation of the child within the family 
circle. We are also concerned with the 


community in which the family lives 
and in which the child develops. 

At adolescence we encounter our 
young people as we prepare them for 
confirmation or full membership in 
the Church. Confirmation instruction 
is ordinarily allotted to the pastor. 
Thus an intimate relationship is set up 
between these youths and himself. 
Confirmation instruction is often given 
individually by the wise pastor so that 
in this relationship, at a critical point 
in growth, he may make his influence 
creative. 

Marriage usually is the next op- 
portunity. The pastor gives premarital 
instruction at another normal crisis of 
life and officiates at a ceremony of 
great significance to the couple and 
the community alike. 

Later, in illness or accident, the pas- 
tor as a matter of course seeks out his 
parishioners. In old age (a much more 
important problem now for the pastor 
than ever before) there is further op- 
portunity for the relationship. The pre- 
cepts that have applied before apply 
with particular cogency to this phrase 
of ministry. 

There are, too, the normal crises of 
death and bereavement. Everyone dies. 
This is a normal part of life. The pas- 
tor has his special function at the time 
of death. His is also an important role 
in serving the bereaved persons when 
death has occurred. 

Now, each one of these nodal points 
in the developmental life of the indi- 
vidual offers the pastor the opportuni- 
ty to use creatively the relationship 
existing, or susceptible of being cre- 
ated, between himself and his parish- 
ioner. Each of these situations permits 
him to build up a kind of remote prep- 
aration for further ministry in later 
crises. 

Those of us who have ministered 
for some years in the same community 
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look back with great satisfaction upon 
the baptism of a child, his introduc- 
tion into the church school, his prepa- 
ration for confirmation, his instruction 
for marriage, and the solemnization of 
his marriage. This continuity of rela- 
tionship means, or should mean, that 
anyone in special difficulty may seek 
out his pastor and discuss his difficul- 
ties with an understanding, reverent 
person whom he has known in other 
situations and in other crises. This 
specialized pastoral relationship today 
is called pastoral counseling. Pastoral 
counseling, however, is only one aspect 
of the pastor-parishioner relationship. 


ASTORAL counseling today is 

not very different from what it 
has been in the hands of informed and 
loving pastors down through the ages. 
It is usually well informed by the dis- 
ciplines of psychiatry, sociology, and 
anthropology. I hope that we pastors 
today know our limitations. I trust 
that we know we are not psychiatrists 
nor psychiatric social workers nor 
physicians. Our field is a limited one. 
Yet within our limitations there is 
something very real and very much 
our own to contribute. There is grow- 
ing up a body of experience and un- 
derstanding through this special minis- 
try. 

We differ among ouselves as to pre- 
cisely what constitutes pastoral coun- 
seling. We do know that it is an ex- 
tension of the trained listening process 
and the willingness of the pastor to be 
available to his people. His parishion- 
er is permitted to present his prob- 
lem, to marshal his own resources for 
solving that problem. He then tries for 
a solution. But he must always be wel- 
come to return with his failures, his 
successes, and what insights he has 
gained from trying out a plan dis- 
covered and decided upon by the pas- 


tor and the parishioner in consultation. 

The choice is always to be made— 
or almost always—by the parishioner 
himself. The pastor simply ailows him- 
self to be used in the relationship so 
that resources may become apparent 
and usable, so that new horizons may 
appear for the parishioner. 


The problems are often very simple. 
The parishioner comes to talk to the 
pastor about his difficulties. A rapport 
is thus built which in itself may be 
enough. The ventilation of simple 
emotional problems, the catharsis that 
comes from bringing difficulties out 
into the open, may be all that is neces- 
sary. As we all know, there is all the 
difference in the world between rumi- 
nation upon one’s own problems and 
discussing them freely with someone 
who can be trusted to understand. 


The other day a young woman came 
to talk about which of two men she 
should marry. By the time she had 
talked at length about each of these 
men, she became quite certain that she 
would marry neither of them! She 
realized then that she was not ready 
for marriage and that there were 
“plenty of other fish in the sea.” She 
had solved her problem by simply talk- 
ing it out. 

Again and again a parishioner may 
return to the pastor. He may talk for 
half an hour or an hour at each visit. 
The pastor says nothing at all. But at 
the end of the talk the parishioner may 
go away saying: “Thank you very 
much. You've been extremely helpful. 
It’s wonderful what you are able to do 
for your people!” 

This is good counseling. The more 
of this type of listening that can be 
done, the better. As I said before, we 
pastors are frequently inclined to talk 
too much. The encouraging grunt, the 
quiet, simple word of understanding, is 
much more helpful than any lecture or 
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the repetition of purple passages from 
last Sunday’s sermon. 

Pastoral counseling does involve 
trained, understanding listening. It is 
in the listening process that help 
comes. Listening to catch various 
“danger signals’ may tell the pastor 
that he cannot deal with the problem. 
It must be referred to someone speci- 
ally equipped to handle it. There are 
the danger signals of serious emotional 
or mental disturbance that may actu- 
ally become acute and dangerous if 
the parishioner is permitted to talk too 
much. Some people, as they talk, be- 
come more and more excited, and more 
and more unconscious material comes 
close to the threshold of consciousness. 
If it breaks through, the parishioner 
may become seriously ill and have to 
be hospitalized. These symptoms and 
danger signals we must learn to recog- 
nize. 


N ALL his work the pastor uses the 
same three basic assumptions and 

principles I have mentioned. He con- 
stantly examines his own heart to see 
whether he is in any way violating the 
integrity of the person who is en- 
trusted to his care. He seeks to dis- 
cover the resources within the situa- 
tion. He must try again and again to 
understand what is happening, to un- 
derstand not only what the parishioner 
believes to be the problem but that 
deeper problem which underlies the 
one presented. 

In this pastoral-counseling pro- 
cedure there are rewarding results. 
Yet if its forces are not understood 
and carefully used, the relationship 
can easily get out of hand. If the pas- 
tor becomes irritated and hostile, or 
too emotionally identified with his 
parishioner, he is likely to abrogate the 
whole relationship. 


No pastor can be completely objec- 
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tive in every instance. He is a human 
being. His own feelings can become 
involved. A friend of mine, a very 
good psychiatrist in this city, said: 
“One in about every fifty patients 
makes me so mad that I kick him right 
out of the office and down the corri- 
dor.” He continued: “While that loses 
me one patient, it is good for the other 
forty-nine!” I suspect that it is more 
difficult for pastors to kick their 
parishioners about than it is for a psy- 
chiatrist, but nevertheless the human 
reaction of hostility does enter the 
situation ! 

We pastors also recognize, I think, 
that involvement with others, both 
positively and negatively, is felt in our 
own attitude toward them. We should 
be suspicious when we become drowsy 
during a pastoral-counseling period, or 
when we find ourselves sitting on the 
edge of the chair, only too eager to 
hear the next naughty revelation! 
Either one of these attitudes is un- 
productive. For it shows that we are 
not trying to help. 

The pastor has certain definite re- 
sources not always vouchsafed to other 
professional people. There are the re- 
sources of the worshipping, working, 
and studying congregation. He is the 
leader of a congregation or a fellow- 
ship into which may be introduced the 
individual with whom he is working. 
In common worship, common work, 
and common study there is a together- 
ness that is very much needed in our 
culture. 


We know only too well how lonely 
some people are today, and how much 
of the aridity of life springs from the 
fact that there is no easy give-and-take 
in social situations. New York City, 
despite its rich offerings, is one of the 
loneliest places in the world. People 
can be lost among the multitude and 
no one seems to care, 


A unique presentation of the principles of 
preventive psychiatry in health education 
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There are also some specific reli- 
gious resources. One of them is the 
Word of God. Holy Writ contains 
many useful elements as it is read by 
or expounded to the individual. It can 
be used in many interesting ways. 

In the hospital where I serve, pa- 
tients tell me that when I read the 
“Begats” or the Psalms in my usual 
monotonous voice it is an extremely 
good sedative! I am not insulted or 
disturbed when I find that a patient 
goes to sleep while I am reading. I feel 
this may be quite therapeutic. The 
Word of God can be used in other ways, 
and each individual may use it in a 
different form. 

One should mention the art and 
power of prayer. Not prayer as an 
escape from life, but prayer as a means 
of tapping resources outside the indi- 
vidual and to give him a peace of mind 
and a sense of relatedness to others 
and to God which he might not other- 
wise have. 


HEOLOGY, not a popular subject 

today, also is a resource for the 
pastor. Theology answers, with the 
authority of the centuries of the 
Church behind it, many of the most 
terrifying questions in the world. Un- 
merited suffering, the problem of evil, 
and the question of injustice in the 
world—these are some of the questions 
for which theology has time-tested an- 
swers. 

In the use of rites, sacraments, and 
sacramentals are real resources. We 
may differ among ourselves on pre- 
cisely what these are. Yet each reli- 
gious heritage has some ordinances 
that may be extremely useful adjuncts 
to the pastoral relationship. 

The fellowship of the Church, the 
common tradition, worship before a 
common altar, and the recognition of 
common sins and common problems 


are aids to growth and integration. So 
in that fellowship one feels that one is 
not alone; one belongs, as a cadet in 
the great tradition of a great house. 
Therefore one need not feel the loss 
of integrity or that one has ceased to 
be a person. With these common re- 
sources an individual comes close to 
others who hold the same values and 
strive for the same goals. 

The pastor is a preacher. There is 
a kind of counseling and a _pastor- 
parishioner relationship that can be 
achieved from the pulpit. I would not 
go so far as to say that preaching is 
group therapy, but preaching certainly 
can be the introduction to a kind of 
group therapy and an introduction to 
the individual-pastoral relationship. 
The pastor as a local leader has some- 
thing to say about community stand- 
ards and community activity. 

I have talked much about relation- 
ship, but I have really been talking 
about religion, because religion is a 
matter of relationship. It is a question 
of how one relates to himself, to others, 
and to God. Religion is inherent in 
every relationship whether one is tech- 
nically religious or not. Certainly there 
are many times when the relationship 
speaks for itself and we need not use 
the more formal symbols of religion. 
We parsons need to pray before we 
undertake relationships with other 
people, but we do not necessarily use 
formal prayer in our counseling ses- 
sions. The quality of our relationship 
with ourselves, with other people, and 
with God is a religious matter whether 
formally so understood or not. 


DELINQUENCY 

“My researches indicate that while most 
truants do not become juvenile delinquents, 
mest juvenile delinquents were truants, and 
if the truancy had been correctly handled, 
the delinquency would not have developed.’ 
Thomas C. Desmond 

N. Y. State Senator 
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Films and Mental Health | 


A Good Film Is More than Education—It |s 


an Emotional Experience 


BY CECILE STARR 
The Saturday Review of Literature 


Ministers are becoming vitally interested 
in the use of the film as an educational and 
therapeutic instrument. There is growing 
awareness on their part that a good film is 
much more than merely education in the 
facts of life. The viewing of a good film by 
a church group can be a vital emotional 
experience with tremendous potentialities for 
mental health, and as an introduction to in- 
dividual counseling as well as church group 
work.—Ed. 


N the past few years, mental health 
has almost completely dominated 

the documentary film world. Films on 
child care, marriage, psychiatry, group 
relations and general psychology are 
now a fairly well accepted part of near- 
ly every discussion program in parents 
groups, churches, colleges, and even 
public libraries. From among the films 
released during the past year, here is 
a selection of some of the outstand- 
ing ones with a brief description, and 
professional comments. 

“He Acts His Age” and “The Ter- 
rible Two's and the Trusting Three’s.” 
These two films are the first of a series 
generally entitled, “Ages and Stages.” 
The first film is an over-all picture of 


growth and behavior from birth to 
pre-adolescence, showing, as the title 
implies, that children tend to develop 
within a pattern, and tte best thing 
parents can do is to be prepared for 
what they can reasonably expect in 
their children. The second film shows 
rather typical behavior of two and 
three-year-olds at nursery school and 
at home. Both the films are available 
in color or black and white; the color 
prints are, of course, the more delight- 
ful to look at. There is a kind of free 
freshness in the films (as there is in 
most films that deal with the everyday 
activities of children), that make them 
especially appealing to parents and 
teachers with a sdmewhat- limited 
background in child psychology. They 
@re made with the guidance of a psy- 
chiatrist, but deal exclusively with typi- 
cal happenings in a child’s life. The 
second film presents problems and then 
shows ways in which a wise, parent can 
set about to alleviate them in her rela- 
tionship to the child. The films are 
thirteen and twenty minutes respec- 
tively and are distributed for purchase 
only by McGraw-Hill Text Films, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, New 
York. They are apt to be available for 
rental from any of a number of 16 
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.mm. libraries in your state or vicinity. 

There is, by the way, an excellent 
list of 2,002 film libraries issued by 
the United States Office of Education. 
Copies cost thirty cents apiece and can 
be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. 
C. I would suggest that every film user 
have a copy of this pamphlet, using it 
to select half a dozen nearby film 
libraries with which to do some cata- 
logue comparing. 

“Pre-School Incidents : When 
Should Grownups Help,” (13 minutes), 
and “And Then Ice Cream,’ (10 
minutes). These two films are part of 
a long series produced at the Child 
Study Department of Vassar College. 
Mainly they are intended for use in 
teacher training; but they have wider 
application in any situation where the 
parent-child relationship is being 
thoughtfully considered. ‘“—When 
Should Grownups Help,” is a particu- 
larly pertinent film, constructed on a 
simple but effective basis. This is a 
discussion film in the truest sense. 
Using hidden cameras, the film shows 
four sample incidents where adult 
help is given or not given to a child; 
only brief comment is given for each 
episode. The thesis of the film is that 
adult help can be valuable, or it can 
be a hindrance and disturbanc: to the 
child. The four episodes are repeated 
in full a second time, and the audience 
is asked to look carefully at the ex- 
pressions of the child in each case and 
to determine for himself whether help 
should be offered and given. I found 
the film fascinating and provocative. 


6c ND Then Ice Cream,” is a film 

of similar construction, present- 
ing problenis in feeding the pre-school 
child. Actually, it has much wider im- 
plications, for, in a broader sense, it 


deals with the problem of whether the 
child will be expected to act within 
adult standards, or whether he is to 
be permitted to establish his own. Here 
again, the photographic skills are less 
remarkable than those in a_ highly 
polished studio film, but the results are 
definitely rewarding. These films are 
both available for rental and purchase 
from the New York University Film 
Library, 26 Washington Place, New 
York 3, New York. 


“A Long Time To Grow,” (35 
minutes). This is another Vassar Col- 
lege production, somewhat more ambi- 
tious photographically than the two 
preceding. It shows a great variety 
of activities in a nursery schiool for 
two and three-year-olds, and illustrates 
principles of the child’s learning and 
developing process. Introducing the 
child to new materials and new situa- 
tions calls for skill and understanding 
on the part of leaders—whether by 
nursery teacher or parent. The film is 
somewhat long and not well pointed to 
specific discussion, but it is pleasant 
to watch and is likely to stir up many 
vital feelings about a young child. 
Available for rental or purchase from 
the New York University Film 
Library, 26 Washington Place, New 
York 3, New York. 


“It’s A Small World,’ (38 
minutes). This is a British counter- 
part to the New York University film, 
“A Long Time To Grow”—an impres- 
sionistic survey of a day in a London 
nursery school. No commentary is 
used at all and perhaps for this reason 
the film seems overly long. Some films 
say too much and definitely distract 
from the pictures; this film has gone 
to the opposite extreme and at times 
needs a sentence or two to pull the 
ideas together. However, it is an ut- 
terly charming film. Even though it is 
not ideal for direct teaching or for 
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stimulating discussion, it can be seen 
and absorbed in a quiet way which is 
certainly an important part of learn- 
ing. Available for rental from the 
British Information Services, 30 Rock- 
efeller Plaza, New York 20, New 
York; for purchase, from Columbia 
University Educational Films, 413 
West 117th Street, New York 27, 
New York. 


66HNEARS of Children,” (25 min.). 
This is the newest release in 
the Mental Health Film Board series 
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generally entitled, “Emotions of 
Everyday Living.” The two previous 
releases were “Angry Boy” and 
“Steps of Age.” “Fears of Children” 
is less sophisticated than these other 
two; its sets and actions are simple, 
and as a film production it is less dy- 
namic and polished. But nevertheless it 
is likely to be a boon as a discussion 
stimulant for parents who are relative- 
ly unskilled in tackling the problem of 
children’s reactions to parental be- 
havior. In the film five-year-old Paul 
—in the course of one day—sulks at 
breakfast, upsets his father’s coffee 
cup, shows alarming fear about going 
into a rock cave in the park (a young- 
er playmate is not at all alarmed by it), 
attempts to “drown” his teddy bear, 
is afraid to go to sleep without a night 
light, and ends his fearful day by 
dreaming that he is again in the cave 


_and a huge grizzly bear comes to “get 


him.” 

In and among these episodes in 
Paul’s day, his mother and father dis- 
cuss his problems, and are set to 
thinking about their role in causing 
Paul’s fears when a friend tells them 
about similar problems she had with 
her own son. The mother begins to see 
that she is over-protective, and the 
father senses that Paul is actually 
afraid of him. Without elaborating, 
the films also shows evidences of real 
jealousy that. Paul feels toward his 
father, beginning early in the morn- 
ing when he climbs in bed with his 
mother, when he tries to take over his 
father’s role by trying to cut a button 
from his pajamas (his father has ask- 
ed the mother to sew a button on his 
shirt), and again when Paul asks for 
coffee at breakfast (and then over- 
turns his father’s cup). None of these 
ideas is pushed too far, but the script 
skillfully includes them as part of the 
more simplified situation in the fore- 
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front. There is an attempt to show the 
beginning of a resolution in the prob- 
lem between Paul and his parents, and 
even though it is abrupt, I found it 
convincing and well within reason. 
“Fears of Children” is available for 
purchase or rental from the Interna- 
tional Film Bureau, 6 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 2, Illinois. 

“The Other Fellow’s Feelings,” (8 
min.). This film, intended to be used 
with young adolescents, is almost ideal- 
ly suited to elicit discussion. Every- 
thing about it is simple— the prob- 
lems, the settings, the acting, the en- 
tire construction of the film. But for 
what it intends to do, it is, I think, 
eminently successful. The idea is to 
present a situation in which one per- 
son suffers because of the thoughtless 
teasing and nagging of another person, 
and then the questions are raised: 
what would you do if you were the 
teaser, the victim, or an innocent by- 
stander? 


N this same series, several other 
films have been produced equally 
unpretentious in their scope. These 
are “The Outsider” and “Other Peo- 
ple’s Property.” They deal with prob- 
lems which parents and adult leaders 
of adolescent groups often face, and 
the films will help them as well as 
adolescents in exploring and pursuing 
possible solutions. They are competent 
but modest productions, and we might 
hope for more along this line. 
“Embryology of Human Behavior,” 
(28 min., color). Under the auspices 
of the Medical Film Institute, some of 
the research work of Dr. Arnold 
Gesell has been formulated and filmed 
here especially for medical teaching 
purposes. However, much of the ma- 
terial in this film will be of interest 
and significance to lay audiences, even 
though they may not grasp the full im- 
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write: 


plications of the film. Restricting it- 
self to the development of the eye and 
hand and the influence of this develop- 
ment upon the total growth of the 
child, the film begins with an extra- 
ordinary bit of animation by Dr. V. 
F. Bazilauskar. This sequence shows 
in some detail how the pre-natal eye 
is formed and begins to undertake its 
important function. The film then goes 
on to stress the importance in the 
young child of the cocerdination of eye 
and hand. Some of Dr. Gesell’s de- 
lightful experiments of reaching and 
grasping are shown in the film. Parents 
are apt to enjoy it. Available for rental 
and purchase from the International 


Film Bureau, 6 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 2, Illinois. 
“Breakdown,” (38 min.). Nearly 


everyone in the country is familiar 
with the mental health films made for 
the Canadian Film Board by Robert 
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the responsibility for seeing that each 
meal is a balanced one, or should the 
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Write for Catalogue describing entire Series 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


FILM LIBRARY 
26 Washington Place New York 3, N. Y. 


Anderson. Beginning with “The Feel- 
ing of Rejection” in 1946, Anderson 
has devoted himself almost exclusive- 
ly to putting onto film a variety of 
psychiatric concepts for lay audiences. 
In “Breakdown” he goes a step fur- 
ther by showing a patient who re- 
quires hospitalization and a variety of 
treatments for her nrental ills. The 
film tells the story of Anne Morton, a 
young unmarried working girl who 
lives with her family, (mother, father, 
brother). Although based on real case 
histories, this part of the film is fiction- 
al and is enacted by people specially 
engaged for the parts. Approximately 
the first half of the film deals with 
Anne’s breakdown in terms of her 
withdrawing from her work, her 
friends, and her family. Before final- 
ly being hospitalized, she goes through 
a severe phase of withdrawing to her- 
self by refusing to speak or associate 
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with other people and by extreme fears 
which almost keep her from even eat- 
ing. Then she is taken to the hospital 
and here Anderson has used one of 
Canada’s newest and most complete 
psychiatric clinics as a background to 
this part of the film. The film shows 
the kind of therapy she gets and in the 
course of time she recovers and is able 
to go home. 


HIS is not a teaching film. It does 

not explain the causes of Anne’s 
breakdown or even the kinds of treat- 
ment she gets. Its aim is to show the 
public how breakdowns can occur and 
to reinforce their faith in the fact that 
even extremely ill people can be helped 
psychiatrically and can be restored to 
an even greater enjoyment of life than 
they had known before. One of the 
important aspects of the film for lay 
leaders is that it brings to people’s at- 
tention the need for more and better 
psychiatric institutions as well as the 
need to accept mental illness as some- 
thing which in our time can happen to 
almost anyone. The film will certainly 
arouse anxieties on the part of some 
people who may have reason to be 
nervous about mental hospitals, and 
for that reason, whoever shows the 
film should be prepared to answer 
questions intelligently and to lead a 
sensible discussion. Seen in its entire- 
ty, “Breakdown” is not an alarming 
film—it is optimistic, sincere and un- 
sensational. But the main thing is that 
it is true and that it tells of a problem 
that concerns everyone in one way or 
another. 


As a production, there are some 
weak scenes in the film, particularly 
those of Anne alone in the later scenes 
of her deterioration before treatment, 
but these by far are outweighed by the 
excellence of the hospital material and 
the scenes of Anne with her family 
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and friends. “Breakdown” is available 
for purchase from McGraw-Hill Text 
Films, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, New York; and for rental, 
from various 16 mm. film libraries as 
well as the National Film Board of 
Canada, 1270 Avenue of the Ameri- 
cas, New York 20, New York. 

“Out of True,” (40 min.). Almost 
at the same time that Robert Ander- 
son was filming “Breakdown” in 
Canada, the British government was 
making a mental hospital film of its 
own. This one also uses a story with 
actors portraying the main roles, and a 
real hospital and patients in the back- 
ground. “Out of True” is about a 
young married woman, Mrs. Molly 
Slade, mother of two children, who 
is taken to an institution after she at- 
tempts to kill herself by jumping in 
the river. The film has an impressive 
opening which begins in Molly’s 
dream—a real nightmare of terror 
which we can see still haunts her wak- 
ing hours and leads her to attempt 
suicide. At the hospital she undergoes 
a multitude of tests and treatments, 
including a vivid example of shock 
treatment. At the same time, the staff 
social workers are talking with her 
husband and her mother-in-law, the 
latter being one of the more immediate 
causes of her collapse. As Molly im- 
proves, she finds a kind of comfort in 
being with other young women who 
have similar problems, in making new 
friends, and in planning to face the 
world again. In talking with her doc- 
tor ghd in group discussions, she be- 
gins to trace her problems far beyond 
immediacy, back into her childhood, 
to the source of her nightmares and 
dreams. 


HE does get well, but there are 
some complications. For one 
thing she runs away from the hospital 
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ANGRY BOY—Prize winning dramatiza- 
tion of inner hostilities and how they are 
revealed in family relationships. 


FAREWELL TO CHILDHOOD—a story 
of an adolescent girl, showing the need 
for tolerance and understanding on the 
part of both parents and children. 


FEARS OF CHILDREN—the story of the 
fears and anxieties of young children and 
how parents’ actions affect emotional de- 
velopment. 


ROOTS OF HAPPINESS—a film about 
family life and family relationships in 
Puerto Rico, stressing the importance of 
the role of the father. 

STEPS OF AGE—a story of the psycho- 
logical problems of old age and the rela- 
tionship of oldsters with younger people. 


For Sale by 


INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU 
57 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Ill. 


and her husband persuades her to go 
back because she is not obviously able 
to cope with daily life at home. Like 
“Breakdown,” this film does a remark- 
able job in bringing the mental hospi- 
tal out of the shadows and into the 
community as a dynamic place for 
treatment, not for secret shame. 
The film is a remarkably good job of 
directing, writing, and acting. It is 
every bit as thrilling as any Hollywood 
drama and a great deal more worth- 
while. “Out of True” is available for 
rental and purchase from the Interna- 
tional Film Bureau, 6 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 2, Illinois. It is re- 
leased in this country through the 
British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New 
York. 

“H—The Story of a Teen-Age 
Drug Addict,” (22 min.). Putting 
drug addiction problems on film, is*a 
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particularly ticklish question in this 
country. The code which governs Hol- 
lywood productions has this to say on 
the subject: “The illegal drug traffic 
must not be portrayed in such a way 
as to stimulate curiosity concerning 
the use of, or traffic in, such drugs; 
nor shall scenes be approved which 
show the use of illegal drugs, or their 
affects, in detail.” The official Ameri- 
can attitude to drug addiction is pretty 
well summed up right here. By now 
psychiatry has done more than suggest 
that drug addiction, like alcoholism, is 
a social disease which can be punished 
by the law without successfully cur- 
tailing the number of offenses. 


“H” is a story of how a high school 
boy is introduced to narcotics and 
eventually becomes addicted to heroin. 
The film ends with a question mark. 
Bill has been in and out of hospitals 
for “cures” several times already. 
Once again he plans to return to the 
drug as soon as he gets home. A 
chance meeting with Moose, the leader 
of his narcotic circle of friends gives 
him a glimpse of the fate in store for 
him for the rest of his life—a total 
and almost maniacal dependence upon 
heroin. As the film ends, Bill picks up 
the telephone to call the hospital social 
workers who had told him that they 
were ready to help if he needed them. 


This film does include scenes of peo- 
ple taking heroin by injection and 
shows how the drug is peddled in 
schools and neighborhood stores. Is it 
likely to make other teen-agers want 
to try drugs just for a thrill? I don’t 
know; many people think it will and 
others think not. To be on the safe 
side, I would recommend that the film 
be shown only to adult audiences and 
only in cases where the problem of 
drug addiction among teen-agers is to 
such an extent as to require responsi- 
ble public action. This means almost 
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exclusively in large cities. ““H—The 
Story of a Teen-Age Drug Addict,” is 
distributed for purchase by Young 
America Films, 18 East 41st Street, 
New York 17, New York. Inquiries for 
rental sources should be addressed to 
that office. 


After going into such depressing 
topics as mental institutions and drug 
addiction, we might end these inform- 
al notes on current film production 
with a reminder about a few lighter 
films which have proven very useful in 
mental health discussons. One of these 
is the color cartoon, “Brotherhood Of 
Man,” based on the pamphlet, “The 
Races of Mankind.” This film was 
sponsored by the United Automobile 
Workers (CIO) and was made by 
United Productions of America (the 
group which claims fame for its de- 
lightful, “Gerald McBoing-Boing’’). 
This charming little film about under- 
standing our world neighbors and 
realizing that as a nation we are essen- 
tially no better and no worse than any 
other, has proven extremely effective 
and popular with children and adults 
alike. “Brotherhood of Man” is avail- 
able for purchase and rental from 
Brandon Films, 200 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, New York. 

“Boundary Lines,” another inven- 
tive color cartoon, deals with general 
problems of getting along together or 
shutting people out. This film is the 
work of Philip Stapp, whose second 
production, “Picture in Your Mind,” 
goes more deeply into the social, an- 
thropological, and psychology of 
prejudice. This second film, also color 
animation, is more obviously intended 
for adult audiences. Both are now 
being distributed for purchase by Mc- 
Graw Text Films, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, New York. 
They are generally available for rental 
from most 16mm. libraries. 
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ILMS about people and the ordi- 

nary problems they face in an or- 
dinary lifetime present the most ex- 
citing challenge to documentary film 
makers. It is no wonder then, that in 
the past few years, greatest production 
activities have centered around the 
personal problem. Currently, stress is 
being given to mental health, to the 
situation in the family or the individ- 
ual which requires and can get some 
degree of professional help. Juvenile 
delinquency, which a few years ago 
played a prominent part in the general 
output of documentary films, in cur- 
rent productions is no longer treated 
as a sociological problem alone, but 
rather as a psychological or a psychia- 
tric problem. Nevertheless, there are 
a number of extremely useful films 
which deal with delinquency on the 
community level instead of on an indi- 
vidual basis. Prominent among these 
films are “Children of the City,” and 
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“Children on Trial,’ both available 
for rental and purchase from the 
British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 

In marriage and family problems 
there is one outstanding series of films 
produced by Affiliated Film Producers 
and offered for purchase by McGraw- 
Hill Text Films. The titles are “Mar- 
riage Today,” “It Takes All Kinds,” 
“This Charming Couple,” “Who's 
Boss?” and “Choosing for Happiness.” 
These films are designed especially for 
use with young people and are well- 
suited for open discussion. The films 
can be rented from local 16mm. 
libraries. 


As we go to press, Brandom Films an- 
nounces the release of a new film, “Passion 
for Life.’ The film deals in a remarkably 
sensitive way with childhood, the school, and 
the community, and should be of special in- 
terest to ministers and religious educators. It 
will be fully reviewed in our next article on 
filns —Ed. 


DR. ALFRED K. BAUR 
Chief of Psychiatric and 
Neurologic Service, 
Veterans’ Hospital, 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 


“PSYCHOLOGICALLY SOUND,” 
says head of Neuro-Psychiatric 
Department of Veterans Hospital 


pastoral aid pamphlets and consider them useful 
and effective in the purpose they seek to serve.” 
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THE 
CONSULTATION CLINIC 


Frustration and Life 


A minister writes: 


I want to raise a question for some of 
your editorial advisers, which might pro- 
vide a topic for a panel discussion or a 
special article. I ask jt in a spirit of honest 
inquiry, not as the captious complaint of an 
old fogey but as the expression of a sin- 
cere desire to learn. 

To begin with, let me report in somewhat 
condensed form a story which recently came 
to me. It seems that a little boy was com- 
pletely upsetting a Sunday School by making 
himself aggressively and noisily disagree- 
able. A social worker who was visiting the 
school made some inquiries; she found that 
that day was the boy’s sixth birthday, and it 
was the custom of the school for a child to 
signalize his birthday by placing an anpronri- 
ate number of pennies in the offering box 
while the rest of the children sang .a song. 
But this boy did not have six pennies and 
so he felt frustrated and therefore tried to 
make everyone else as uncomfortable and 
unhappy as he was. The social worker went 
to the home, provided the boy’s mother 
with six pennies which were given to him 
the next Sunday and he took them to Sun- 
day School and acted like a little gentleman 
not only then but thereafter. 

Well, as a minister, my first reaction 
would be to seek to modify the Sunday 
School program so that pennies would no 
longer be required for recognition. 

My next thought is that the little boy had 
gotten results by means of misbehaving; it 
worked. A child’s mind is logical even if 
immature. If he gets results, he infers that 
the method is good. Therefore, the next 
time he wants to be recognized or reas- 
sured, why not raise some more Cain? 

But the real question is this: how old 
should a person be before he can learn to 
handle frustration in a wholesome, socially 
acceptable way? And, how best can we 
teach him to do this? 

Life, as I have lived it and observed it, 
is attended by many frustrations. We do 


not always get what we want. We do not 
even always get what is best for us. We 
are often disappointed and we are some- 
times pretty emphatically defeated. The 
people whom I consider the most whole- 
some, the best integrated, the finest per- 
sonalities, are those who have learned how 
to deal with failure or defeat. They have 
not been uniformly successful; they have 
known what it is to be unaccepted and un- 
wanted; and at times they have been genu- 
inely discouraged and depressed. But some- 
how they didn’t stay licked. And when I 
think of them I question the wisdom of any 
policy (educational, psychological, or re- 
ligious) whose chief emphasis is to try to 
keep people from feeling frustrated. 

So I ask the experts to think about this 
and give us some helpful guidance. How 
can we prepare people to face life as it is 
with all its uncertainties and obstacles? How 
can we teach them not to blame their 
parents, or their teachers, or their employers, 
or the government, or the social order—even 
though some of these may be guilty—but to 
work out for themselves a wholesome and 
constructive adjustment to an imperfect 
world? Here, I think, lies one of the great- 
est opportunities for the allied forces of 
psychology and religion. 


Rev. DuBosE Murpry 
Christ Episcopal Church 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


A specialist in childhood replies: 


This question illustrates the change in our 
traditional evaluations of child behavior that 
comes with the mental health viewpoint. 

The questioner assumes that the little 
boy’s misbehavior was deliberate and inten- 
tional, and hence the social worker’s 
provision of pennies appears to be reward- 
ing his misbehavior—making disorderly ac- 
tion pay. But the mental health interpreta- 
tion is that the little boy felt isolated, un- 
happy, and disturbed, and his misbehavior 
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was a symptomatic expression of his feelings 
from which he was suffering. 

Given the six pennies he was able to be- 
long, to meet the requirements of the group, 
to feel accepted and able to meet life situa- 
tions adequately. 

The real question is then posed—how old 
should a person be before he can learn to 
handle frustration in a wholesome, socially 
acceptable way? And, how best to teach him 
te do this? 

Children who have not been unnecessarily 
denied or frustrated as children gain con- 
fidence in the world, learn to trust people 
and retain their courage and thereby de- 
velop competence for living as adults. When 
a child meets with a situation he cannot 
manage he may exhibit various forms of 
behavior that look as if he were trying to 
be “bad” or troublesome, but which usually 
are the only way he can carry the load of 
disappointment, of anxiety, or of guilt he 
feels. 

The child is strengthened to meet the in- 
evitable frustrations of living later by being 
given warm, cherishing care, indulgence if 
you please, so that as a child he won't be 
prematurely exposed to too heavy burdens. 
The adults who are the troublesome, disor- 
derly irresponsibles, are usually those who 
in childhood were denied what as children 
they legitimately should have—who were 
not permitted to be children and to feel as 
a child, but were sternly disciplined and de- 
prived to teach them a lesson, or were ex- 
pected to exhibit a stoical acceptance of 
whatever happened. 

This is the traditional policy of “catch 
them young and treat them rough,” sup- 
posed to be good for the character. But 
with more understanding of child growth 
and personality development, it seems more 
desirable to provide a warm, cherishing 
child rearing, helping the child to face life 
courageously, with confidence in himself and 
faith in human beings, so that he will be 
able increasingly to meet the demands and 
limitations of living as they are encountered 
in adult life. 

Lawrence K. FRANK 


New York City 


A psychologist answers: 


Success or failure in meeting “defeat” is 
mainly determined by the attitude of a per- 
son toward himself. If, in the face of ad- 
versity, we keep our self-respect, we will 
learn from our experiences, but they will 
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“Persons interviewed expressed gratitude 
that such tests were given, saying t 
they had been of great help to them... 
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not crush us. If, on the other hand, we have 
a low opinion of ourselves and are guilt- 
ridden, even minor misfortunes can be the 
occasion for the release of such powerful 
self-criticism, anxiety, anger, or depression 
that we may “go to pieces” completely. The 
crux of the problem in the training of chil- 
dren does not, therefore, lie either in arti- 
ficially protecting them from or exposing 
them to “frustration.” The more basic task 
is to help the child move steadily in the di- 
rection of personal consistency, integrity, 
and mature selfhood. If we succeed in this 
undertaking, the child, with but a minimum 
of specific guidance from us, will assimilate 
his “defeats” and be strengthened rather 
than weakened thereby. 

Rosenzweig and others have noted that 
the “frustration tolerance” of mentally 
healthy personalities is high and that for 
neurotic and psychotic individuals it is low. 
Two schools of thought have understand- 
ably arisen regarding the question as to how 
to help children grow up with high frustra- 
tion tolerance. One school—represented, per- 
haps, by the social worker in the example— 
has held that many of us, children and adults 
alike, have more frustration than is good 
for us and that mental hygiene should be 
directed toward softening our experiences. 
The other position—suggested by the author 
of the question—holds that frustration is 
unavoidable and that the sooner we learn to 
deal with it the better. 

One resolution of the dilemma posed by 
these two points of view would take the 
form of a compromise: True, children must 
learn to meet and manage misfortunes; but 
it is the responsibility of parents and other 
adults to see to it that the frustrations and 
conflicts children encounter are within the 
range of their competence at any given stage 
of development. But there is more to the 
problem than mere correct “dosage” of 
frustration at any given age level. Psycho- 
logical resiliency, regardless of age, is main- 
ly determined by the individual’s self-re- 
garding attitudes (or, in psychoanalytic 
terminology, by the nature of the relation- 
ship prevailing between ego and superego). 

But in thus resolving a dilemma, we have 
begged the question. Granted that honest 
and justifiable self-esteem (ego-superego har- 
mony) is the best fortifier against the 
ravages of frustration, how, then, do we help 
children grow in this quality? The answer 
is almost as broad and as deep as life itself; 
and no epigram, however incisive, can en- 
compass more than a fragment of the total 
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truth. But there is one consideration which 
is particularly relevant here. 

The social worker’s position gains its 
principal justification, not so much from the 
fact that she removed the frustration under- 
lying the boy’s aggressive behavior, as from 
the fact that she took the trouble to under- 
stand his problems. For an intelligent in- 
quiry into the causes of disturbed or disturb- 
ing conduct there can be no adequate sub- 
stitute. At the same time there are circum- 
stances when understanding, like love, is 
not enough. Discipline has its place in the 
rearing of children, no less than reason and 
reasonableness; and every good parent 
knows this intuitively, however confused he 
or she may be by modern psychiatric or 
psychological theories. 

One of the great lessons which modern 
psychotherapy has taught us is that human 
behavior can often be modified, almost 
miraculously, merely by helping people be- 
come aware of their wishes and motives. 
There has been a very natural tendency to 
generalize this finding and to assume that 
mere awareness-of-self is the answer to all 
problems of change, of growth, of education. 
But such generalization is unwarranted. 
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Psychotherapy, while uniquely potent in the 
neuroses, is relatively ineffective in treating 
anti-social personalities, and it likewise fails 
to provide a comprehensive model for child- 
training. There are occasions when children 
must become aware of others, as well as of 
themselves; and to this end understanding 
must sometimes be supplemented by force. 
The fact that the psychotherapist is not or- 
dinarily in a position to exert much force 
with his patients and properly limits him- 
self to interpretations which are designed 
to help patients gain insight into their dif- 
ficulties should not be taken as indicating 
that psychotherapy provides a model for all 
educational operations. Psychotherapy is a 
specialized form of education, but the whole 
should not be patterned after a part. 

Nor should we feel that the force which 
must sometimes be displayed by parents and 
others is necessary only in a purely negative 
sense. As we now know from the study of 
identification, children gain much of their 
own “strength of character” from their 
parents; and they do this only if parents 
consistently display both reason and respon- 
sibility, understanding and authority in their 
relationship with their children. Reason 
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without force is as destructive in its own 
way as is force without reason. Here, as in 
many other life circumstances, moderation 
and balance are our best mottos. 


O. Hopart Mowrer 
Professor of Psychology 
University of Illinois 


A psychoanalyst replies: 


I do not think that children should be 
brought up with the sense of renunciation 
as far as basic human claims are concerned. 
The boy was naturally deeply hurt and I 
feel that the only way of handling it is to 
change the procedure and to tell the boy 
that his reaction is basically all right, ex- 
cept that it should be expressed in a more 
adequate and mature way. 

The idea that by giving in to him he is 
taught to always try to get his way seems 
to miss the essential point, namely, the dif- 
ference between those demands which are, 
as it were, part of the inalienable rights of 
man and those other demands which are 
egocentric demands. It seems to me that the 
boy’s reaction very clearly falls under the 
first category. 


Erich Fromm 

Chairman of the Faculty 
William Alanson White Institute 
of Psychiatry 


A minister-teacher replies: 


The capacity of an individual for dealing 
with frustraticn depends upon the degree of 
his inner stability and upon the weight his 
total organism attaches to a particular frus- 
tration. Hence frustrations which one per- 
son can successfully cope with may be high- 
ly injurious to- another; and an obstacle 
which seems trivial to an observer could, for 
emotional reasons, be especially intolerable 
to the individual concerned. 

In general, the way to help children 
handle inescapable restrictions is to reduce 
emotional frustrations to a minimum. Even 
severe physical and mental limitations can 
be incorporated into a framework for cre- 
ative activity if the individual is not blocked 
emotionally. There is an important distinc- 
tion between helping a child adapt to group 
patterns and imposing upon him the pres- 
sures of adult will-to-power. Often what 
makes a genuinely necessary restriction 
maddening to a child is that it is accompa-~ 
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nied by domineering and angry attitudes. 
Reasonable restrictions which are maintain- 
ed matter-of-factly and with accompanying 
affection tend to enhance security, not frus- 
tration. 

If the basic cause of general frustration 
(such as lack of adequate affection or se- 
curity) can be removed, then a reaction of 
“raising Cain” will not be endlessly repeat- 
ed. An attempt to put a stop to disorder by 
getting the child to stiflle his resentment is 
likely to be futile or harmful or both. Ex- 
cept for the momentary purpose of protect- 
ing the rights and interests of others, the 
presenting symptom (raising Cain) should 
not be dealt with by coercion or by censure. 
And the only permanent way to remove it 
is to get at the cause. 


A reaction on the part of a child which 
is not “socially acceptable” in some conno- 
tations of the latter term may nevertheless 
be more favorable than unfavorable so far 
as mental health is concerned. For it may 
‘show that the child is alive and kicking, in- 
stead of withdrawing or capitulating, in the 
face of quite difficult circumstances. 


It is impossible to generalize about the 
limitations people should learn to accept. 
For a victim of cerebral palsy or poliomyeli- 
tis, where is the line between a realistfe ad- 
justment (which avoids fruitless bitterness) 
and a continual search for maximum ac- 
complishment (which avoids an unnecessari- 
ly severe degree of invalidism) ? 

So far as mental health is concerned, 
people can “get sick” in either direction; 
i.e. from inability to cope with unavoidable 
limitations, or from being hemmed in by 
emotional and other restrictions which they 
could not break through. Any person may 
encounter circumstances to which he can- 
not adjust; every man has his_ breaking 
point. Short of that fact, the healthiest peo- 
ple are those who have learned to discrim- 
inate, on the basis of self-knowledge, be- 
tween unalterable and alterable limitations. 
Acceptance of the former and refusal to ac- 
cept the latter are both signs of emotional 
maturity. 

Psychology and religion can best help 
people make this sort of discrimination by 
releasing their (God-given) creative capa- 
cities. So far as religion is concerned, the 
problem is closely connected with the whole 
matter of unselfishness and sacrifice. Genu 
ine unselfishness and creative sacrifice are 
possible only in so far as an individual has 
inner riches to bestow. He may be “poor” 
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financially, or intellectually, or physically, 
but he is not cramped and blocked where 
the life of feeling is concerned. On the other 
hand, much that goes by the name of “un- 
selfishness” is actually accompanied by forms 
of masochism and of a disguised will-to- 
power which do go hand in hand with frus- 
tration. 

The author of the question seems to me 
to have confused two different things, both 
of which are relative to the individual. First, 
there are those disappointments and failures 
which can be used constructively by a per- 
son in learning his own limitations, and in 
learning the rights (and the cruelties) of 
others. Second, there are those “feelings of 
frustration” which are a sign of destructive 
inner conflict, which may be remediable, and 
which certainly should not be allowed to 
remain if it can be removed. Harm results 
when the latter are confused with the form- 
er, and counseling is sometimes the only 
means whereby a person can discover which 
is which—e.g., by actually outgrowing forms 
of self-sabotage that previously appeared to 
be classifiable under “life’s inevitable disap- 
pointments and failures.” 

I know of no form of psychology which 
claims that all frustration can be avoided 
or removed. The main difference psycho- 
analysis makes, so far as this problem is 
concerned, is between meeting residual frus- 
trations with a relatively full access to one’s 
capacities for feeling and insight, as con- 
trasted with having to meet them with a 
personality which, because of emotional 
blockages, cannot use its own resources free- 
ly and flexibly. 

Davip E. Roperts 
Union Theological Seminary 
New York City 
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NOTES 
AND NEWS 


DELINQUENCY 

There has been a 10% increase in 
the country in juvenile delinquency— 
a trend which started some three years 
ago and is continuing at a sharp in- 
cline. Authorities report that the in- 
crease is not merely quantitative but 
that children and youth seem to be 
committing more serious offenses in- 
volving more violence than in the past. 

For example, the state of New York 
reports an increase in commitments of 
juvenile delinquents. According to the 
report, not only is the number of com- 
mitments increasing but the children 
involved show a great deal more of 
emotional disturbances than in previ- 
ous years—disturbances which show 
themselves even in attempts at suicide. 

The F.B.I. at the same time reports 
a 5% increase in adult crime. Direc- 
tor J. Edgar Hoover in commenting 
on the latest statistics, referred to the 
tragedy of disproportionately large 
numbers of youth involved. “More 
persons aged 23 were arrested than any 
other age group, while arrests of per- 
sons under age 18 increased 7.7°% 
last year.” 


CLINICAL PASTORAL TRAINING 

The Institute of Pastoral Care, Inc., 
has announced that during the coming 
summer, it will again sponsor six and 
twelve weeks’ courses in clinical pas- 
toral training. These courses are pro- 
vided in general and mental hospitals 
for clergy, theological students, and 
other professional religious workers. 

Supervised training is to be given in 
the pastoral care of the sick, pastoral 


counseling of upset and troubled per- 
sons and the dynamics of interper- 
sonal and interprofessional relation- 
ships. 

The schedule will include part-time 
volunteer service, pastoral calls on pa- 
tients, study and discussion of clinical 
notes written by the students on their 
pastoral interviews, observation of 
clinical procedures, correlated reading 
and daily attendance at planned lec- 
tures and seminars. 

Application may be made to Rev. 
James H. Burns, Institute of Pastoral 
Care, Massachusetts General Hospital, 
Boston 14, Massachusetts. 


RELIGION AND YOUTH 

Religion is not a dynamic force in 
the daily lives of our young people, 
according to a survey recently pub- 
lished by Dr. Murray G. Ross, Cana- 
dian YMCA secretary. “It seems clear 
that both religious and social sanctions 
are losing or have already lost their 
power to regulate sex conduct,” he 
stated. 


COMICS 

A French Government commission 
has been appointed to supervise comics 
and other publications sold to children 
and adolescents. Under the terms of 
a recent law children’s literature may 
not offer “any picture, story, incident, 
or title showing gangsterism, stealing, 
debauchery, crimes, or misdemeanors 
in a favorable light.”” The commission 
will report infractions of this law and 
suggest measures to improve publica- 
tions for children. 
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Rev. Georce A. Butrrick is minister of 
one of the outstanding churches in this 
country, the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in New York City. Dr. Buttrick is 
an outstanding authority on prayer and the 
Bible. He is the author of Prayer, and So 
We Believe, So We Pray. Dr. Buttrick was 
just awarded the title of “Churchman of the 
Year” for his contribution as editor of The 
Interpreter’s Bible. 

Dr. Rozert P. Knicut, Medical Director 
of the Austen Riggs Foundation, is one of 
the outstanding psychiatrists in this country. 
Before assuming the directorship of the 
Austen Riggs Foundation he was with The 
Menninger Foundation at Topeka, Kansas. 

Rev. RanpotpH Crump MILLER is Pro- 
fessor of Psychology of Religion and Chris- 
tian Education at the. Church Divinity 
School of the Pacific. He is the author of 
“Pastoral Psychology and Christian Educa- 
tion” in the October, 1951, issue of Pas- 
TORAL PsycHOoLocy. 


LEonTINE R. Younc is Professor of So- 
cial Work at the New York School of So- 
cial Work, Columbia University, New York 
City. She is an outstanding authority on 
children. 

Cecite Starr is film editor for the 
“Saturday Review of Literature” and an 
acknowledged authority and critic. 

Atice L. Gopparp is Director of Chil- 
dren’s Work of the National Council of 
Churches. She has had extensive experience 
in religious work with children. 

MiLprep C. Wipser is Secretary of the 
Department of Leadership and Field Pro- 
gram of the Division of Christian Educa- 
tion for the Congregational Christian 
Churches. 

Rev. Revert L. Howe, our guest editor 
this month, is Professor of Pastoral Theolo- 
gy at the Virginia Theological Seminary, 
and consultant to the Department of Chris- 
tian Education of the National Council of 
the Episcopal Church. . 
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HE PEOPLE IN YOUR LIFE 
Edited by Margaret M. Hughes 
(Alfred A. Knopf—$3.50) 


(This book is the Pastoral Psychol- 
ogy Book Club Selection for June.) 


Mental hygiene is concerned with 
the individual personality but always 
in the context of human relationships. 
Increasingly within recent years the 
emphasis is being placed upon inter- 
personal relationships both for the un- 
derstanding of the many problems and 
difficulties of individuals and for the 
improvement of mental health. 

In this volume are presented a series 
of lectures dealing with “ten of the re- 
lationships that at some time in every 
life are its warp and woof.” And as 
the reader will discover, these ten re- 
lationships cover almost the whole 
range of activities and experience, as 
they are revealed by each of the gifted 
lecturers who gave this series. 

Perhaps the best way to give some 
of the flavor and wisdom of this book 
is to quote from several chapters so 
that the reader may sample the kind 
of thinking and approach offered by 
each. 

Starting 
lation of 
Fromm at 


appropriately with the re- 
Man-Woman, Dr. Erich 
the outset asserts: 


The particular defects in the relationship 
between men and women are largely 
not specific to their male and female 
characteristics, but to their person-to- 
person relationships. 


And then he proceeds to describe how 
this person-to-person relationship is 


often warped, even distorted by the 
social patterns and evaluations, espe- 
cially the ‘marketing orientation” to 
which men and women are exposed 
today. Here is much to be considered 
by those who are engaged in premarital 
and marital counseling. 


The relation of Husband-Wife is dis- 
cussed by Lawrence S. Kubie, who 
points out that divorce rates have risen 
with the falling death rate and pro- 
longation of life. More families are 
holding together in 1940 than in 1890, 
but apparently we are finding it diffi- 
cult to maintain marriages for the 
longer life span we now enjoy. We 
have more divorces, like more cancer, 
because we live longer. 

Dr. Kubie the many and 
varied impulses, needs, feelings that 
operate in selection of a mate, almost 
always without the awareness of those 
who are thus drawn or impelled to 
each other. He points out that one may 
seek in marriage someone who is much 
like oneself or completely opposite, ac- 
cording to the balance of “unconscious 
self-love and self-hate” in the person- 
ality. 

In his discussion of Parent-Child, 
Dr. Frederick H. Allen focuses upon 
the family dynamics and emphasizes 
the positive elements that may help 
parents and children fulfill the healthy 
potential inherent in this role. 

Age-Youth relations 
Francis J. 


stresses 


give Dr. 
Braceland an opportunity 
to clarify some of the widespread con- 
fusions about age: 
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Fullness of years is not a prerequisite 
to becoming old and we meet the aged 
child and the aged adolescent as well as 
the aged person of chronologically mid- 
dle years. All these have stopped grow- 
ing and when men stop growing, a 
process begins that eventually equal- 
izes them functionally regardless of age 
or youth. 


Margaret Mead, taking up the first 
of the wider relationships in which we 
all are engaged, discusses Race Major- 
ity—Race Minority. She points out 
that in all societies individuals learn to 
recognize and accept difference: 


But each family also defines its place, 
position, its virtues also by very negative 
images—contrasting its way of life with 
others. It is in this family atmosphere 
that the roots of prejudice, discrimina- 
tion and conflicts among groups are 
established. 


The relationship of Employer- 
Employee has become the focus of 
much of our current conflicts. Leo 
Bartemeier discusses this relationship 
as the psychiatrist sees it: 


The relationship between employers and 
employees is important also because it 
is a health problem of considerable mag- 
nitude that affects a much larger num- 
ber of persons than those who are ac- 
tually employed. A father who is chron- 
ically discontented with his job creates 
an emotionally unhealthy climate in his 
family. 


Otis R. Rice emphasizes the quality 
of relationship between the pastor and 
his parishioners. He points out that: 


Exploitation in the pastoral relationship 
is a constant danger. Therefore we 
clergymen are trying to make certain 
that we develop an intelligent reverence 
for the integrity of the people we serve. 
... We strive to achieve a deep and abid- 
ing faith in the forces and resources of 
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life. . . . The informed pastor needs to 
school himself in a third attitude—of un- 
derstanding . . . Again and again the 
pastor must ask himself: what does this 
behavior mean for the parishioner at 
this time, or what is my parishioner’s 
feeling in this situation which has come 
to my attention? 


In the final chapter George S. 
Stevenson discusses the Citizen-Com- 
munity relationship: 


All the people of the world live in fa- 
milies and in neighborhoods, and there 
alone can they develop the solid founda- 
tion in human relations that is essential 
at any level ... What we do understand- 
ingly, thoughtfully and responsibly for 
protecting and restoring mental health 
in our community may be considered 
a most effective yardstick of our citi- 
zenship. 


These several chapters provide much 
that is significant for the newer con- 
ception of mental health as a way of 
living with ourselves and with others. 
The minister will find much illumina- 
tion and stimulus to further reflection 
in these pages. 


—LAWRENCE K. FRANK 
New York City 


SEX GUIDE TO HAPPY 
MARRIAGE by Edward F. 
Griffith (Emerson Books—$3.00) 


(This book is the Pastoral Psychol- 
ogy Book Club Dividend for June, 
July, and August.) 


Here is a remarkably comprehensive 
and helpful book. It is a must for cler- 
gymen and counselors who work with 
couples before, and after, the wedding. 
It is a book not only to be read by in- 
dividuals, but is a good resource for 
use in counseling and in group study. 


The author is an outstanding British 
physician who for many years has 
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"A book 
that will 
interest ; 
and uplift 
you''!* 


BRIGHT 
PROCESSION 


By JOHN SEDGES 
Author of The Long Love 


“A vital story of an American family 
of today ... To a host of readers this 
forthright novel with its unashamed 
theme of decency, honest struggle, 
and hope will be a rewarding experi- 
ence in these uncertain times.” 


—Philadelphia Inquirer 


“An outstanding piece of fiction, 
turned out with thought, distinction, 
and inner meaning . . . It will hold 
you enthralled far after the last page.” 


—*Boston Herald 
At all bookstores $3.50 
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specialized in the problems of sex, 
marriage, and parenthood. He is a 
founder of the Marriage Guidance 
Council of Great Britain and serves as 
consultant to that body. 

As the following contents indicate, 
the book is most comprehensive. The 
individual chapters cover: Marriage 
and the Family, Anatomy and Physi- 
ology, The Mind and the Emotions, 
The Problems of the Engaged Couple, 
The Control of Conception, Beginning 
Sex Relations, Sex Communion, The 
Spacing of Children, Abortion, Dis- 
eases that Point to Avoidance of Preg- 
nancy, Some Male Problems, The 
Diagnosis of Sterility, The Treatment 
of Sterility, Sex Education, Marriage 
Counseling in the United States, 
Where to Find: Family-Counseling 
Services, Marriage-Counseling Serv- 
ices, Planned-Parenthood Clinic Serv- 
ices, Conception-Control Services. 

This book is sane. It is wise. It deals 
with sex not as being separate from 
life but as being a vital factor of love 
in the total relationship of marriage. 
Every aspect of sex and marriage dis- 
cussed is steeped in an orientation of 
the spiritual as well as physical crea- 
tiveness of sex and love. It is for this 
reason that this book has been called 
“the best in the field” and is of par- 
ticular importance to the minister. The 
special chapter on marriage counseling 
by Dr. Robert W. Laidlaw, President 
of The American Association of Mar- 
riage Counselors, Inc., is in itself worth 
the price of the book. 

The author obviously has worked 
with people a great deal in this area. 
There is a wholeness to his thinking; 
he deals not only with facts but with 
feelings. I commend this book with 
great enthusiasm. 

—Roy A. BurkKHART 
Pastor of First Community 


Church, Columbus, Ohio 
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HILDHOOD AND SOCIETY, 
by Erik H. Erikson (Norton— 
$4.00) 


This book is the work of a psy- 
choanalyst who has specialized in the 
treatment of the emotional disorders 
of children. As a therapist, he has 
been concerned with the problems in- 
volved in the relation between the 
child and the social group. 

The main psychological force is on 
the roots of the developing ego in its 
social organization. The long child- 
hood which civilization imposes on 
every person, and the lifelong residue 
of emotional immaturity which this 
leaves in each person, raises many im- 
portant problems. There are no easy 
diagnoses nor cures here, but there 
are some profound insights. 

By means of clinical cases the 
author illustrates how social experi- 
ence is organized in the ego of the 
child. Anxiety is a major experience, 
not only in relation to somatic tension, 
out particularly in relation to the con- 
cerns and values of the group in which 
the child finds himself. Anxiety in the 
child reflects anxiety in the group. 
The somatic process, the ego process, 
and the societal process must be seen 
in their interrelationships in the total 
organism. 

One of the major contributions of 
this book is the tracing of problems 
of ego identity in clinical cases and in 
anthropological and historical material. 
Rather than develop his concepts ab- 
stractly, the author paints the cultural 
background of children in a number 
of cultures in a manner which enables 
the reader to vicariously experience 
the spirit of a specific culture. Thus 
we participate in the childhood of 
Sioux and Yurok Indian children, the 
American Negro, the American ado- 
fescent. Finally two studies of great 
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political and social significance are 
presented—one of Hitler’s childhood 
and the other of Maxim Gorky’s 
youth. Here the reader gets a picture 
of the complicated personal-culturai 
relationships involved in our present 
national crisis. 

This is an intensely stimulating 
book. It raises many questions and 
points toward possible answers. It has 
a profound warmth and sensitivity to 
childhood and indeed to all persons. 
It contains many valuable insights for 
anyone interested in the wholesome 
development of children. By implica- 
tion it suggests a real need to this re- 
viewer—that of a series of studies of 
the kind of ego-identity which various 
Christian churches seek to give chil- 
dren and youth. Such studies, done 
by persons of understanding and in 
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the spirit of honest inquiry, would 
throw real light on the Christian 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 
A. WIsE 
Professor of Pastoral Psychology 
and Counseling 
Garrett Biblical Institute 


UR CHILDREN TODAY. Edit- 
ed by Sidonie M. Gruenberg 
(Viking Press—$3.95) 


In a profoundly important and use- 
ful sense, this book enacts the injunc- 
tion, “Come, let us reason together.” 
Or more accurately, perhaps, “Come, 
let us be reasonable together.” 


The remarkable unity of the work 
—the togetherness of all its parts, in 
spite of its being a symposium by 
twenty-six different authorities—is 
something for which we can be grate- 
ful to the creative editorship of Sidonie 
M. Gruenberg and the staff of the 
Child Study Association of America. 


For the sense of reasonableness that 
infuses the whole book, I think we are 
indebted to a fact of historic propor- 
tions : namely, that the sciences of child 
study have come of age and are no 
longer under the immature compulsion 
to “protest too much.” As the reward 
of long dedication and plain hard work, 
the men and women concerned with 
these sciences have gained a know- 
ledgeable self-confidence that makes it 
unnecessary for them to seem to have 
all the answers. Because they know 
what they know, they can afford to 
recognize where their knowledge is as 
yet incomplete. Thus, a peculiar blend 
of authority and modesty characterizes 
every chapter; and it is this, as much 
as anything, that makes Our Children 
Today feel like a landmark book. It is 
a book that instructs; but it does not 
reduce the reader—be he parent, 
teacher, pastor, or whoever—to the 
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role of a passively receptive child. It 
invites him not only to learn, but to 
think discriminatingly for himself about 
the nature of the human child and the 
place of that child in the modern world. 


The book is remarkably interesting 
throughout; remarkably free from 
chapters, or parts of chapters, that bore 
the mind with pedantry or platitude. 
Yet it is only to be expected that each 
reader will hurry through certain chap- 
ters, as of lesser concern to him per 
sonally, and will select certain others 
as of prime importance and interest. 
Since I cannot, in this brief review, 
even name all the chapters that I have 
lingered over with a sense of fresh 
illumination, I have arbitrarily set my- 
self the task of choosing my half dozen 
top favorites. The choice has not been 
easy to make; but I am confident that 
I will be rereading and frequently re- 
commending at least these six: Emo- 
tional Needs of the Young Child, by 
Helen Ross; Pre-Adolescents: What 
Makes Them Tick? by Fritz Redl; 
Growing to Adulthood, by Irene M. 
Josselyn; The Concept of Maturity, by 
Carl Binger; The Toll of Intolerance 
upon the Intolerant, by David M. 
Levy; and New Arts of Communica- 
tion, by Josette Frank. The vigor of 
the book lies in the likelihood that no 
other reader would pick exactly these 
six as his top choices. 


—Bonaro W. OVERSTREET 
Mill Valley, California 


HE CHILD FROM FIVE TO 
TEN by Arnold Gesell and 
Frances L. Ilg (Harper—$4.50) 


This is descriptive study of children 
through the years indicated in the title, 
(though the ten year olds are consider- 
ably slighted). The authors repeatedly 
warn that there are sex differences and 
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individual differences in children, but 
they maintain that the general pattern 
of development presented here is close- 
ly followed by each child. 

The book is divided into three sec- 
tions. The first is a general discussion 
of “Growth.” The second section, en- 
titled “The Growing Child,” gives de- 
scriptions of children of each age in ten 
fields of behavior, namely: motor 
characteristics, personal hygiene, emo- 
tional expression, fears and dreams, 
self and sex, interpersonal relations, 
play and pastimes, school life, ethical 
sense, and philosophic outlook. Part 
three entitled ‘““The Growth Complex,” 
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takes the ten areas mentioned in part 
two and treats them in separate chap- 
ters which trace each field of behavior 
through the various ages. At the end 
of each chapter there are “Growth 
Gradients” charts which show this de- 
velopment in outline form. 

The emphasis in this book is wholly 
on the positive or normal. Here is new 
realization of these supposedly latent 
years. This is an excellent book for 
parents, te achers, ministers, or anyone 
who is entrusted with growing chil- 
dren. 

F. Rocers 
Protestant Chaplain 
St. Louts City Hospital 


NDERSTANDING_ CHIL- 
DREN’S PLAY by Ruth Hart- 
ley, Lawrence Frank, Robert Gold- 
enson. (Columbia University Press 


—$3.50) 


This book is the outgrowth of the 
author’s researches into the various 
types of play activity of nursery school 
and kindergarten children at the 
Caroline Zachry Institute of Human 
Development. The various types of 
play of the group of youngsters who 


_were studied are discussed following 


the introductory chapter on the func- 
tion of play itself. Subsequent chapters 
deal with dramatic play, play with 
blocks, water, clay, graphic materials, 
finger paint and play involving music 
and movement. The book is rich in 
case illustrations which are clear, con- 
cise, and very helpful to the under- 
standing of the point in discussion. 


Essentially the authors show how 
the young child utilizes play to express 
his inner feelings, to explore, experi- 
iment, and to learn to get along in the 
world. They show, especially through 
case histories, how youngsters from 
disturbed environments who are suffer- 
ing from inner emotional tensions are 
able to express and even at times work 
these problems out in the form of play. 

This is a well written and interesting 
book which is worth while reading for 
teachers, parents, or anyone else who 
is responsible for overseeing children’s 
play. It is a valuable book which can 
help the minister gain the proper oriea- 
tation toward the meaning and purpose 
of play in children’s groups as he ar- 
ranges them within his church. 


—-Dr. Stuart M. Fincn 
Department of Child Psychiatry 
Temple University Hospital 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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A distinguished physician and marriage counselor 
gives sound sympathetic sex instruction to married couples, engaged 
couples, to men and women considering marriage, to all couples who are. 
or plan to become, parents. This is a guide to the sex side of married 
life that for years will remain standard and indispensable. 


ADVICE THAT HUSBANDS AND WIVES NEED 


In clear, direct language, Dr. Griffith gives the detailed and factual advice that 
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the happiness of successful married life. With sympathy and understanding that could 
come only from long experience with troubled men and women, he discusses the 
important aspects of sex life and marriage, including: 
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“BEST OF ITS KIND. . . SCIENTIFIC, UP-TO-DATE” 


“The best book of its kind. It covers all periods of married life and many aspects of 
the relationship. Its information is scientifically sound and up-to-date. Particularly 
helpful to the leaders of the church who deal with marriage problems will be the 
extensive classified bibliographies and the geographical listings of family counseling 
services . . . Ministers, youth leaders, and directors of Christian education will find 
this a helpful addition to their library.” 

—International Journal of Religious Education 


“WELL DONE” 


“The description of the initial approach to intercourse and the art of love making is 
well done. Dr. Griffith holds strongly that if study in this matter precedes practice 
much disappointment and even disaster would be avoided. . . . Dr. Griffith can be 
congratulated on his work.” —British Medical Journal 
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